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The Philanthropist. _,| 
Report 


the Commissioners appointed for 
enquiring into the mode of pre- 
venting the Forgery of Bank 
Notes. 


His Royal Hiwhness George Prince of 
Wales, rad of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


In obedience to the directions contained 


» His Majesty’s Commission, we proceeded, 
sthe latter end of the month of July last, 
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every sort of useful information readily furs 
nished.—We tee] it also proper to add our 
opinion, formed) {ver an examination of all 
the projects which have been formerly sub- 
mitted to the Bank for a change in the form 
of their notes, that no one f these could 
have been adopted with such a prospect of 
solid advantage to the public, as: would 
compensate the evils necessarily attendant 
upon a change. , 

The invention to which we refer in. the 
latter part of this Report, and on which 
our attention is now principally engaged, 
was laid before the Directors a sho't time 
previous to the issuing of his Majesty's 
Commission, and so. far entertained by them, 
that they advanced a large sum of money to 
the author. The chief merit of this inven- 





ave of boy. MMM, consider the important subject referred) 
there was’ 
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p Us. . : 
Our attention was first directed to the 
roposals for improvement in the form of 




















enchanting MMe notes issued by the Bank of England ; 
ever to be Md it being’ known that many plans had 
ey submitted to that body, which they 


ad not thought it expedient to‘adopt, we 
pt it proper, in the first instance, to obtain 
orrect information upon this point; and 


a hope of 
yitching as 


ee e therefore requested the Court of Di- 
gold, ° ; : c } 
rowley. ectors to furnish us with an account of such 


lang. They did accordingly furnish us, 
sithout delay, with a detailed account of 
y fallibility Wane hundred and eight projects, regularly 
ifics the ine Wissel and arranged, together with the 


n the : 

orrespondence respecting them; a state- 
"ch Bs of the trials to which they had been 
a fewmiss Wiubjected, and specimens of the proposed 
sy omg pricinal " and oF the imitations executed 
os yorder of the Bank. They also laid be- 
t, 


bre us about seventy varieties of paper made 


dead on fame theit manuiactory in exyeriments for its 
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herhead Hiprovement, in which almost every altera- 
|e bled m recommended for adoption had been 
gentleman, @mied, and, in some” iristances, anticipated 
nsion of th, Hy their own manufacturer. 
LS We have also received and and answered 
hinking its Mumunications from about seventy indivi- 
m, and #- Miss, which have been arranged and con- 
at be dered ; and, in some cases, a personal 


ay and fol Mmterview has been requested, and held.— 


t discovery. Hibveral of these persons had been previously 
animal after ately ° gir ers. 
ct for New fe communication with the Bank; and we 
place. The MMM, that in the instance of some projects of 
oe perior promise, the Directorshad furnished 
belonged to nt a 
vers (twoit [im the proposers the pecuniary means o 

ere secure; MBrrying their ideas into effect. We have 


tted for tril Ta vise sought and obtained information as 


the state of the paper currency in other 
buntries; but this has proved of very little 
nportance, with reference to the object 


ee 


le } 

our present enquiry. From America, 
to have rai Mich affords the closest parallel to the 
vy fine up Mate of England in this particular, no official 
ut a sits fmturn has yet been received, but we have 
in our itt Mapason to think, that in several parts of the 
es to com M#hited States, the crime of Forgery is pre- 
ae lent, and that great efforts are uow making 
sense of the fal give to the notes such a character as may 
le confess Mile the skill of the American forger. 
5 ccimens of these improved notes have 
he Aetailsd fen communicated to us by the Agent of 
nro ¢ American Patentee, and have received 
> the hist particular attention with regard to the 


cticability of adopting the invention in 
rnympbs* Hole, or in part, so as to present a barrier 


pare 4 the art and skill of the forger in this 
umn of O¢ Muntry, 

h lament UPON the general subject of the extent 
andy futut forgery, we do not think it necessary to 


‘apitualate statements which are already 
duswithte More Parliament and the public. It ap- 


bout the’ Mlared to us, however, proper to obtain 
mash bre particular observation as to the course 
hich has been hitherto pursued by the 
—_—” nk, both with respect to the prevention, 
caine with respect to the detection and punish- 
——— Et of the crime. Upon the former of 
se points, we have received from the 
co. rectors, in addition to.the account before 
uled to, clear and circumstantial details 
| Hall, Col dit is but Common justice to those gen. 
ps4 sith Men to state, that in every instance our} 
yuly uities have becn met by them in. the 


tion consisting in the extreme accuracy of, 
the machinery requis te, time and applica- 
tion are necessary to bring is to. such a state 
of perfection as -appears likely to answer 
the purpose desired. ‘ 

Upon the latter of the two points above; 
referred to, we have received from the chief, 
inspector and chief investigator at the Bank, 
rm 4 also from the solicitor, accounts of the 


ed. But further investigation has led us to 
think, that this fact may be accounted for ; 
and, without entering into deiails, which 
upon this. point it is better to avoid, we 
think that it results naturally trom the la 
anentable pertection of system to which this 
traudulent traffic has been brought ; and we 
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single fact, that it may be imitated by gu. 
periox art aud expensive means. But wher 
we have found, in the case of specimens 
submitted to us, apparently of great excél- 
lence, and the result of a cowbination of 
tulent or mmchinery, that a very good ims 
tation has been produced in a very short 





have seen no reason to doubt that the Di- 
rectors of the Bank, and their officers, have 
used every exertion in their power to bring 
the actual forgers to justice, though untor | 
tunately without ‘success, ‘except “in “very 
few instances. We cannot refrain, however, 
from adding to this statement, our opinion, 
that there must.be some culpable remigs- 
ness in the local police of those districts 
within which the actual fabricators of Bank 


fame, without any peculiar expense, and by 
the application of means only which are 
within the reach of very many artists and 
enigravets in England; aud when we refleet, 
to how very few hands the busmess of for« 
gery appears to be at present cantined, we 
cannot doubt that in the event of Baok 
notes being formed from any suchspecimens 

an equal number at Jeast of persons woulit 
very svon indeed be found capable of fabri- 








notes are more than suspected to reside, and 
to carry on their trade with impunity. And} 
before we quit this part of the subject, we! 
wish to suggest, for the consideration of 
those -by whose’ judgment such a question 
may be properly decided, whether it might} 
not be expedient to offer a very large re-| 
ward for the apprehension and conviction of 
a person actually engaged in forging Bank 
notes. We are aware of the objections; 





course pursued in their respective depart- 
ments For which purpose, we requested! 
the personal attendance of each of those 
officers, and entered into such ap examina- 
tion of them, as appeared to us to be cal- 
culated to produce the necessary informa- 
tion, We have also been furnished by the 
Bank with the means of judging of the ac- 
tual state of forgery, and of that degree of 
skill which appears sufficient to deceive they 
public, by the examination of forged notes} 
of various kinds; and even of the tools and 
instruments used by the forger, which were 
taken upon him. 

Whilst it is painful to observe the degree 
of talent thus perverted, it is at the same 
time to be remarked, that in many instances 
the public sufler themselves to be deceived 
by very miserable imitations ; and it is to 
be feared that a similar carelessness would 
very much lessen the good effects to be, 
derived from the employment of superior! 
skill and workmanship in the formation of a 
new note. Another tact appears proper to 
be noticed here, as forming an important 
ingredient in the consideration of any pro- 
posed plan.—The issue of small notes by the 
Bank is necessarily very uncertain and irre- 
gular in its amount. We find, that to keep 
up the usual supply, not less than fifty plates 


which exist against the system of pecuniary | 
rewards, and are fully impressed with a 
sense of the evils that may arise from a too} 
general adoption of it. But the circum-| 
stances under which the crime of forgery | 
exists in this country are peculiar; and it 
appears to us hardly possible that those evils, 
which might be anucipated from. the offer 
of a reward in the case of some other 
crimes, could follow from such an offer 
in this case ; and knowing how many indi- 
viduals must be saved from punishment by 
the conviction of one actual forger, we 
venture to recommend the adoption of this 
measure, to be concurrent with such an 
improvement in the form of the note as we 
hope to see effected. 

Having been furnished with such infor- 
mation as was within our reach, relative to 
the subject of our enquiry, we, in the next 
place, proceed to examine more in detail 
the several projects submitted to us.—In 
pursuing this examination, we have not in- 
dulged the vain expectation of finding any 
plan for a Bank note which shall not be 
imitable by the skill of English artists, and 
we have considered that it would be utterly 
unsafe to rely for security against forgery 
upon the employment of any process, the 
chief merit of which was to consist in its 





are requisite; and it is considered proper to 
have a much larger number in a state of; 
preparation. And as it is absolutely neces- | 
sary to preserve, as much as possible, iden- 
tity in the notes, this circurastance alone 
precludes the application for this purpose 
of many ingenious plans, even if there did 
not exist other insuperable objections to 
them. 

Resulting from the above statements and} 
examinations, some general observations 
have occurred to us, which appear proper 
to be introduced in this stage of the Report. 
It has been very commonly imagined, 
that, in consequence of the simplicity off 
execution in the present Bank notes, the 
actual forgery of them was very geverally 
and extensively practised, and that often 





being kept secret; of which several have 
been communicated to us. Our object bas 
been to select some plan, of which the 
process, when the principles of it are un- 
derstood, and the machinery and imple- 
ments provided, should be simple enough 
to be applicd without interruption to the 
extended operations of the Bank; and 
should at the same time comprise so much 
of superior art, as may oppese the great- 
est possible difficulties to the attempts of 
the forger, and may present such points of 
accuracy and excellence in workmanship to 
the eye of any individual using ordinary 
caution, as shal] enable him to detect a fraud 
by observing the absence of those points in 
a fabricated note. In the mass of the 
schemes before us, there are, of course, 
various degrees of merit; and we endea- 





by persons without money or talent; and 
this idea has formed the ‘basis of much of 
the reasoning used by many of the project- 
ors, whose plans have been under our view. 
The reverse of this we believe to be the 
fact; and from the information before us. 
we feel ourselves warranted in stating our 
opinion, that the great quantity of forged 
small notes which have jately been found in 
circulation, have all issued from a very few 
plates only; and that the fabrication of 
them is chiefly confined to one particular} 
part of the country, and carried on by men 
of skill and experience, and possessed of a 
very considerable command of capital. 


voured to class them as well as circumstan- 
ces would permit. rom a very large 
portion of them it was obvious upon a first 
inspection, that no beneficial result could 
be expected. Of the whole number, we 
find about twelve of superior skill and in- 
genuity, but anticipated by others of higher 
merit ; or merely ingenious, but inapplica- 
ble in practice. And we consider nine 
others to be either of such originality or 
ingenious combination of existing means, as 
to have required our more particular atten- 
tion; and with respect to these much con-! 
sileration has been had, and, in some in-| 








Upon a cursory observation, it appeared 
remarkable, that whilst so many utterers) 











t prompt and satisfactery manner, and! 








are constaatly brought to justice, the actual 
forger should very rarely indeed be detect- 


stances, improvements and experiments 
suggested and tried. | 
We have not considered, as decisive 


cluding the 


ma 


the responsibility rests, to be fully satisfied 
that they shall produce 
before they venture to effect a change, 


iment 


cating those notes to a considerable extent 

aud with a degree of skill qu te sufficient to 
deceive the public. Another consideration 
has also had weight in inducing us to besit 
tate muoh, before we venture to reeome 
mend any specific plan, ‘Vhe adoption of 
anp new form of note presenting peculiar 
and charateristic marks, but the imitation of 
which we could not contidently feel to be 
extremely ditticult, would wot only sot do 
good, but would produce much evil; and 
would induce a faise security, by accustom- 
ing the public to rely upon the appearance 
of such marks and peculiar character, ra- 
ther than upon a cautious and general ob- 
servation of the whole note. : 

Our remarks, however, as to imitation, 
Jo, not apply to all the specimens which 
have been offered to us. There are a few 
of singular and superior merit, produced 
by means which it is very improbable shoutd 
ever come within the her of auy single 
forger, and the imitation of whicn, except 
by those means, appears ina high degree 
difficult, 
Safety, or rather comparative safety. is 
to be sought, to a certain extent, in a come 
bination of excellence in various particulars; 
but chiefly, as we conceive, in the applica. 
tion of a principle beyond the reach of the 
art of the copper-plate engraver, which in 
its different processes is possessed of the 
most formiclable power of imitation. One 
lan, before alluded to, as apparently afford- 
ing this advantage, has been, with the most 
liberal assistance from the Bank, for some 
time past ina course of trial for its greater 
perfection, and with a view to combination 
with other improvements, satisfactory ex- 
periments of which have already been ef- 
fected. The result, if our expectations be 
not disappointed, will afford a specimen of 
great ingenuity in the fabric of the paper 

of great excellence in the workmanshi : 
and of a very peculiar invention, and dif. 
cult machinery in the art of printing. We 
confidently hope that no long time wi lelapse 
before we are enabled to lay before your 
Royal Highness that result; and we have 
every reason to know that the Bank Di- 
rectors are sincerely anxious to adopt any 
plan which shall be found, after patient 
examination, to be worthy of adoption, 
In the mean time, we have thought it right 
not to delay informing your-Royal Highness 
of the course of our proceedings. The 
investigationin which we have been engaged 

has strengthened rather than removed our 
feeling of the difficulties with which the 
whole subject is surrounded. We do not 
wish to represent those difficulties as ples 
propriety of an attempt to re. 
move the existing evils, by a change in the 
form in the notes issue by the Bank of 
magn but we do feel them to be such, as 

€ it imperative upon those with whom 


an improvement, 


All which is humbly submitted to your 
Royal Highness's consideration and judg- 
JOS, BANKS. g 
cette CONGREV! > 
'LLAM COURTEN, 
DAVIES GILBERT. BNay, 
whe fn eee. 
- 4. OL! ASTO 
CHARLES HATCHERY 














against the merit of any particular plan, the! 


Sohe square, Jan. 15, 1819. 
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HENRY, 


ruE BLACK KING OF HAYTTI. 


Fxtracts from the letters of a British officer, of high 
character, who paid a visit to St. Domingo, in Sep- 
tember, 1818, having been first on the island in 
18l4:— 

« The Black King of Hayti has risen from a slave of 
Bt. Kitt's, where he was born, to be a steward in one 
of Count D'Estaing’s fleet, and from that to uncontrol- 
led power and riches, which few individuals have ever 

ossessed. When in good humour he calls himself an 

inglishman. Strong impressions have gone out over 
all the world against this man, of his tyranny, cruelty, | 
avarice, and injustice, both to his own subjects and 
those strangers who reside as merchants in his domini- 
ons—but always remember one thing in reading ac- 
counts of his atrocities, that there are three sets of 
men whose interest it is to hold him up as a monster: 

‘The republicans, his neighbours, they have more jus- 

tice on their side than the other two—the proprietors 

of slaves and advocates for slavery all over the world 

—and the merchants who trade with him; they do it, 

to kcep others by fear, away, that they may monopo- 

lize the trade. 

“The King is in his person what in England you 
would call a fine portly-looking man, about five feet 
ter. inches. He is now growing stout, and on horse- 
back, where he certainly looks the best, has much the 
appearance of our good old George. His dress, except 
on state days, is very like our Windsor uniform, without 
Jace or star. He is quite black, with a manner and 
countenance, when iv good humour (and I have never 
seen him in any other) very intelligent, pleasant, and 
expressive. His features are much those of his coun- 
trymen—his nose rather long, but flat at the nostrils— 
his lips are not thick—his eyes, except when in a rage, 
rather small, but quick—bis forehead, which gives so 
much character to his countenance, high—when I saw 
him last, bis hair was grey, and until he remarked it 
to me himsell (for I thought he wore powder) I did 
pot observe that it is now grown quite white. Iam 
told by those who have seen him in one of his guste of 

assion, that it cau only be pe to a hurricane 

Bor its fury; but fortunately the fit comes on very sel- 
dom, and does not last long. A frievd, who has seen 
a great deal of him, told me, he one day saw him in 
one—jis form absolutely dilated, his countenance 
changed, and his eyes became enlarged, and rolled in 
his head. He looked like a demon—it was over in 
five minutes, expending itself in words, and he was 
then as quiet as a child. None but the queen dare 
go near him in these paroxysms. 

“His avowed intention is a religious, moral, and 

olitical ehange. How far he is sincere, and how far 

fe —— talents capable of bringing about so great 
a change, time will best show. He appears to mea 
MAN possessing strong powers of mind, attended with 
strong passions. He is wholly without education, and 
even now can but read very badly, and can only 
write enough to sign his name. But te make up for 
that, he was brought up in the school of danger, diffi 
culties and intrigue, where his deep policy and know- 
ledge of human character bave shune as conspicuous as 
his courage and talent as a soldier. 

It is Aés mind, and his alone, that governs all; he 
has the ablest men of his kingdam employed about his 
person, but they are mere executors of his will One 

_proof of bis being ocither a very changeable or crucl 

moan, is, that almost all the officers of the palace, who 
were there four years ago, are there now; and they 
bear, generally speaking, the characters of good and 
justmen. Andif he is in himself crue! to bis subjects, 

e takes care to punish severely that crime in others. 

* There is one striking part of his character—he 
never forgives a fault, He even sent his own son, the 
prince royal, a — to the citadel, to show he paid 
no regard to high rank. 

“ He is very much attached to the queen, who, by 

what every person says of her, deserves it. She is 

_ said to be of a most amiable character, and her chari- 
ties are most eytensive, She is plain in her manners, 
and quite jet black. Her two daughters, as the lacy 
told me that attended them as preceptress for a year, 
in American lady) are very accomplished, speaking 

” English well—in their manners particularly engaging, 
and . ff.ble to all—they are 16 and 18. 

* He is pow building a college at Sans-Souci, where 
it is his intention to bave professors of the different 
sciences from England. He has established four schools 
ander Englishmen, on the Lancasterian system—one 
at Cape Henry, Sans-Souci, Gonalves, and Port-au- 
Paix 

“ Mr. Gulliver, at Cape Henry, came out two years 
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We had two dukes, three counts, and four barons, 
and all the strangers who had asked metv dinner. He 
gave us a most gentleman-like dinner, with an elegant 
dessert and good winé, and we drank all our toasts 
standing with three times three. ving were very 
moderate, but this is not natural; they like a glass of 
wine. But the king might send for any of them, as 
they were all of his staff. 

« By the time you have got this far, I think you will 
be as tired of reading as my fingers are of writing. 

“ P.S. Did I mention that the king is determined to 
change the language from bad French to English? In 
consequence of the schools, those who do speak Eng- 
lish, speak it most correctly. 












MR. SHERIDAN. 





The following account of Mr. Sheridan, in which 
he does justice to the poet (Mr. Moore) by whom 
his fate was so feelingly lamented, aud who will soon 
erect a durable monument to bis memory, was given 
by Mr. Hazlit, in his concluding lecture at the Surry 
lustitution. 

Mr. Sheridan has been justly called “a dramatic 
star of the first magnitude ;” and indeed among the 
comic writers of the last century, he shines “ like 
Hesperus among the lesser lights.” He has left 


different kinds, and all excellent in their way—the 
School fur Scandal, the Rivals, the Duenna, aud 
the Critic. The attraction of this last piece is how- 
ever less in the mock tragedy rehearsed, than in the 
dialogue in the iutroductory comic scenes, and in 
the character of Sir Fretful Plagiary, which is sup- 
posed to have been intended for Cumberland. If 
some of the characters of the School for Scandal 
were contained in Murphy's comedy of Know your 
own Mind, (and certainly some of Dashwood’s de- 
tached speeches and satirical sketches are written 
with quite as firm and masterly a hand as any 
of those given to the members of the Scandalous 
Cluh, Mrs. Candour, or Lady Sneerwell) yet 
they were buried in it for want of grouping 
and relief, like the colours of a well drawa_pic- 
ture sunk in the canvas. Sheridan brought them 
out, aud exhibited them iu all their glory. If that 
gem, the character of Joseph Surface, was Murphy's, 
the splendid and and more valuable setting was 
Sheridan's. He took Murphy's Malvil from his 
lurking place in the closet, and “ dragged the strug- 
gling monster into day,” upon the stage; that is, he 
gave interest, life, and action; or, in other words, 
its dramatic being, to the mere conception and 
written specimens of a chara.ter. This is the merit 
of Sheridan’s comedies, that every thing in them 
tells: there is no labour in vain. “ They are lively, 
audible, and full of vent.” His Comic Muse does 
not go about prying into obscure eorners or collect- 
ing idle curiosities, but shows her ladghing face and 
points to her rich treasure, the follies of mankind. 


leaves. 


step is firm and light, and her ornaments consum- 
mate! The School for Scandal is, if not the most ori- 
ginal, at least the most finished and faultless comedy 
that we have. When it is acted, you hear people all 
around you exclaiming, “ surely it is impossible for 
aoy thiug to be cleverer,” The two scenes in which 
Charles sells all the old family pictures but his un 

cles’, who is the purchaser in disguise, and of the 
discovery of Lady Teazle, when the ecreen falls, 


that Comedy, in its wide and brillant range, can 
yoast, Besides the wit and ingenuity of this play, 
there is a genial spirit of frankness and generosity in 
it that relieves the heart, as well as clears the lungs. 
It professes a faith in the natural goodness, as well 
us habitual depravity of human nature. While it 
strikes off the mask of hypocrisy, it inspires a con- 
fidence between man and man. 
As often asit is acted, it must serve to clear the air 
of that low creeping pestilent fog of cant and mysti- 
cism,which threatens to confoundevery native impulse 
or honest conviction, in the nauseous belief of a per- 


iypocrisy. The character of Lady Teazle is not 
well made out by the author; nor has it been well 
represented on the stage since the time of Miss Far- 





age; he was a monitor at one of the establishments in 
the City-road; he isa very clever fine young man, and 
deserying the good opinion the king bas of him—his 
school is 177 boys. | was much astonished at the wen- 
dettul progress that was made by many in spelling, 
rea ling, writing, and arithmetic: they did sums 1 
addicon ip the most perfect manucr above 400 millions 

“| was delighted to see a little flat-nosed beetle- 
browed black boy, about eleven years old, get above 
ali the big tellows at the first going off, and keep at 
the bead of the class throughout the whole trial; from 
his accuracy and perfection in every change of subject, 
he ceserved it. 

* When Larrived here, I sent to the king at his palace 
at Suns-Souci, to bep an audience; after some days 
deluy # wae granted. ble was: in bigh good humeur, 
and received me as an old friend. We were obliged to 
speak throoyh Baron Dupney, as | cannot speak French 


ven. ‘The Rivals is a play of even more action and 
incident, but of less wit and satire than the School 
for Scandal. It is as good as a novel in the reading, 
and has the broadest aud most palpable effect on the 
stage. If Joseph Surface and Charles have a smack 
of Tom Jones and Blifil in their moral constitusion, 
Sir Anthony Absolute and Mrs, Malaprop remind 
us of honest Matthew Bramble and bis sister Tabi- 
tha, in their tempers and dialect. Acres is a distant 
descendant of Sir Andrew Aguecheek. It must be 
coufessed of this author, as Falstaff says of some 
one, that “he had damnable iteration in him!” 
The Duenna is a perfect work of art. It has the 
utmost sweetness and puint. The plot, the charac- 
ters, the dialogue, are all complete in themselves, 
aud they are all hisown ; and the songs are the best 





well enough, and be won't speak English, We con- 


versed a great deal upoo the changes (bat had — 


place rinoe my last visit. In answer to something 
complimenyary which | had said of his schools, he said, 
‘lw my tellow-cttizens may be made capable, by 
educadon, ef enjoying the constitution IT mrend for 
wend it I live leug enough, the world will see] 


them ; 

that this hus always been nearest my heart, and occu- 
pied all tay thoughts; but we must have time ; we 
reguireat.” He has off-red, through England, twenty} 


millions of dollars to France, to make an inde pendent] 
reac, guaranteed by England, but without guarantee, | 
I vould not give twenty dollars; and till that bs done, 
all the towns and the country will be kept in the pre» 
sont ruinous state; for if they make the trial, the mo- 
micut they Lond, they will find themselves in a wilder. 
Hess, Wihout a house to cover them, or a mprsel of, 
§ what they brought with them. 
dto hum the talent gies I thought I saw re| 

' 


nd, cacept 
Menthe 
the boy, he said, with a smile, *tthiok we shall be 
able co pi ve that we are capadle of thinking and act-; 
ing tor curs: ives. 


malade, a regular old black fellow, but au excellent 
and upright man, gave he ollicers and mie a grand 





When 1} 


* Phe Governor of Cape Henry, the Duke of | 


that ever were written, except those in the Beggar's 
Opera, They have a joyous epirit of intoxication 
in them, and a spirit of the most melting tender- 
uess. Compare the softness of that beginning 
“Had ba heart for falsehood framed,” with the spi- 
rited defiance to fortune in the lines— 
** Half thy malice youth could bear ; 
** And the rest a bumper drown.” 

It would have been too much for the author of these 
elegant and clasic productions not to have had some 
drawbacks on thei felicity and fame. But the ap- 
plause of nations and the favour of Princes cannot 
always be enjoyed with impunity. Sheridan was not 
only anu excellent dramatic writer, but a first-rate 
Parliamentary speaker, His characteristics as an 
orator were manly, uoperverted good sense, and 
keen irony Wit, which has been thougha a two- 
cdged weapon, was by bim abways euployed on the 
same side of the question—I think, oa the right 
ove. His set aod more laboured speeches, as that 





lon the Begum’s affairs, were propertionably abortive 





\|most at heart. 


are among the happiest and most highly wrought | 


Frs. 2, 





=< 


dinner. 1 took twelve of them, and we sat down 36. Jreplying on the »pur of the moment to pompous 


absurdity, and unravelling the web of flimsy sophis- 
try. He was the last accomplished debater of the 
House of Commons. His character, however, will 
svon be drawa by one who has all the ability and 
every inclination to do him justice; who knows how 
to bestow praise and to deserve it; by one who is 
himself an ornament of private and of public life ; 
a satirist beloved by his friends; a wit anda patriot, 
tv boot; @ poet and an honest man! 












PETER PINDAR. 
(FROM THE.LONDON PACKET.] 


ae 11) 


This singular character, who “died on the 13th ult. 
jhad nearly reached the very advanced age of 82; 
and that, as all his friends know, not through a lift 
of extreme abstinence. Peter had wonderful sta- 
mina, aud he drew upon them with great liberality. 

Peter was born about 1737, at Dadbroke, a smali 
town near Kingsbridge, in Devonshire. Here he 
enjoyed the benefit of a classical education, and 
perused the ancient poets with readiness aud feel 
ing ; gradually imbibing that taste and spirit which 
very early ended in an attachment to the Muses. 


fuur several dramas behiod him, all different or of || tHe was, throughout life, what may be termed, a 


good Greek and Latin scholar ; not, perhaps, criti- 
cally skilled in either language, but he read in both 
with considerable facility, and was generally happy 
in his quotations, although the latter were never pe- 
dantically frequent. 

From Kingsbridge he went to an uncle at Fowey, 
a medical practitioner of great abilities and repu 
tation, who sent him to France, to acquire th 
French language, which he could always speak 
fluently. After residing about a year in France, 
he returned to Fowey, and became a pupil of his 
uucle for seven years, During this time he courted 
the Muse, and discovered a genius fur drawing 
and painting. Some of his poetical attempts ap. 
peared in the periodical journals nearly 60 years 
ago. 

Patter the expiration of his apprenticeship, he 
removed te Londun, and pursued his medical stu- 
dics, under the ablest professors and lecturers. In 
1767, on the promotion of his friend, Sir William 
Trelawney, to the government of Jamaica, Mr. 
Wolcot was invited to accompany him as his phy- 
sician; and after going through a strict examina. 
tion, by the celebrated Dr. Huxham, of Plymouth, 
he received, on his recommendation, a degree, by 
diploma, from a Northern University. He was 
now Dr. Wolcot. On his arrival, he commenced 
practice, and was svun appointed by Guvernor 
Trelawney to be Physician-General to the islaud. 
At length his Excellency, thinking he could pro- 
mote the Doctor's interest more effectually by his 
patronage in the church, recommended him to go 


She is garlanded and crowned with roses and vine- |jto England and take orders, as a living of consider- 
Her eyes sparkle with delight, and her |/ able value would, from the 
heart runs over with a good natured malice. Her || be probably soon vacant. 


illness of the incumbent, 


What the Governor had seen in his favourite to 
induce him to think he would -do credit to the 
church, it were in vain now to inquire. ‘The Doc- 
tor, however, attained his orders, although with 
some difficulty ; yet was disappvinted in the object 
Ou his arrival in Jamaica, he found 
the incumbent recovered. He afterwards obtained 
the living of Vere, but placéd a curate on it, that 
he might reside at the Government-house, at Spa. 
uish-town. Jn his latter days, when his memory 
enabled him rather to say “ a guod thing,” than to 


speak very correctly as to fact, he used to say of 


this event, “ Sir, it was a d——d thing; when I re. 
turned to Jamaica, I found the parson well, and 
the Governor dead.” The truth is, the Governor 
was not dead, although he died at no long time 
afterwards, and while Peter was on the island.— 
After that event he returned to England, then re- 
tired to Cornwall, and practised medicine for some 
years; but never resumed the clerical character. 

It was during his residence in Cornwall that he 
discovered the talents of the late Opie, whom he 


petual lie, and the laudable profession of systematic ||jntroduced to London patronage—a faveur, which 


those who know that artist’s merit can justly appre- 
ciate. It is said to bave been some slight shown 
to his favourite pupil, which first induced Peter to 
direct his poetical acrimony towards a very high 
quarter—and where Peter took a dislike, it «was 
not very easy to persuade him that he. was in the 
wrong. fe 

His first poetical efforts, which made him known 
to the public, were his “ Lyric Odes to the Royal 
Academicians.” Their success induced him to 're- 
move to London about 1780, and quitting both phy- 
sic and divinity, to commence an author by profes, 
sion. His odes were followed by a multitude: of 
poems ox all kiuds, amounting collectively to five 
volumes; and it may be said, with lrardly an ex: 
ception, that his pen retained its popularity to the 
last. ‘By these works he soon acquired an indepen: 
dence ; and, as far hack ax 1792, he. had propert; 
in the funds. It was supposed. that this “ stake i 
his country” induced bim about that time to attack 
the notorious Tom Paine : for he’ had before labour- 
ed under the suspicion’ of ‘being somewhat demo- 
cratically inclined ‘ 


About thia time, he had the offer of a pension; f 


which he, was inclined to accept, as a reward for nat 
writing against; but which he rejected, when told 
that he was expected to write for. He ‘had befure 
this eeased tu touch ou the character of a Great 
Pervonage ; and bitter, unfounded, and absurd as 
his attacks were on that Pespouage, he desisted en- 
tirely after the memorable event of 1788 9. _ 
Peter's rank, as a Poet, may now be determined ; 
and if we separate the chaff from the wheat, we.ap- 
prehead, it will be higher than has yet been sup- 
posed. As to his private character, it had many 
varieties, aud sume that were good and honyurable ; 
but we would caution bis future biographers against 
all attempts to make Peter a saint, Without giving 
our reasons, or violating the maxim De mortius, &c. 
we can assure them, (hat-Peter had 20 pretensigns to 


aud unimpressive; but ys oue was cqual to his jw J that chayacter. 





| to myself, 


CHARACTERISTIC OF THE REFORMER CALy; 
Fregn an Account of his Life, just published, 


Eckius having been sent, by the Pope, legate 
France, upon his return resolved to take Geneva in 
way, on furpese to see Calvin ; and, if oecasion 
to attempt reducing him to the Roman church, ‘ 
fore when Eckius was come within a league of Gep 
he left his retinue there and wenc, accompanied 
but one man, to the city, in theforenoon. Settin 
his horses at an inn, he enquired where Calvin 
whose house being shown him, he knocked x 
door; and Calvin himself came to open it to 
Eckius enquiring for Mr. Calvin, he was toli 
was the person. Eckius acquainted him tha 
was a stranger, and having beard much of his, 

come to wait. upon him. Calvin invited hin 

come in, and he entered the house with him ; wh, 
discoursing of many things concerning religion, Eg 
perceived Calvin to be an ingenious, learned man,, 
desired to know if he had not a garden to walk in; 
which Calvin replying he had, they both went inty 
and there Eckius began to enquire of him why b 
the Roman church, and offered him some argun, 
to persuade him to return; but Calvin could by 
means be persuaded to think of it. At last Ey 
told him that he would put his life in his hands; 
then said he was Eckius, the Pope’s legate. At, 

iscovery Calvin was not a little surprised, ‘and by 
his pardon that he had not treated him with there 
which was due to his quality. Eckius ret 
compliment, and told him if he would come bag 
the Roman church, he would certainly procun; 
him a cardinal’s cap. But Calvin was not to be m 
by such an offer. Eckius then asked him what rev 
he had; he told the cardinal he had that hous 
garden, and fifty livres per annum, beside an ay 
present of some wine and corn, on which he lived 
contentedly. Eckius told hint that a man of his» 
deserved a greater revenue, and then renewed bis; 
tation to come over to the Romish church, promis 
him a better stipend if he would. But Calving 
him thanks, assured him he was well satisfied wit 
condition. About this time dinner was ready, 
he entertained his guest as well as he could, exo 
the defects of it, and paid him great respect. Ed 
after dinner desired to know if he might not be 
ted to see the church, which anciently was the cay 
of that city. Calvin was very readily answered 
he might; accordisgly he sent to the officers 
ready with the keys, and desired some of the s 
te be there present, not acquainting them who 
stranger was. As soon, therefore, as it was con 
ent, they both went towards the church, and as Ei 
was coming out of Calvin’s house, he drew outa} 
with about one hundred pistoles, and presented i 
Calvin; but Calvin desired to be excused: Eckius 
him he gave it to buy books, as well as to expr 
respect for him. Calvin with much regret toot 
purse, and they proceeded to the church, wher 
syndics and officers waited upon them, at the sigh 
whom Eckius thought he had been betrayed, 
whispered his thought in the ear of Calvin, who 
sured him of his safety.—Thereupon they went it 
the church, and Eckius having seen all, told Calvin 
did not expect to find things in so decent orde 
having been toidto the contrary. After having 
a full view of every thing, Eckius was returnin 
of the church, but Calvin stopped him a little, 
calling the syndics and officers together, took ou 
purse of gold which Eckius had given him, 
them that he had received that gold from this w 
stranger, and that now he gave it to the poor / 
put it all into the poor box that was kept there, 
syndics thanked the stranger, and Eckius admin 
charity and modesty of Calvin. When they 
come out of the church, Calvin invited Fckiw 
to his house, but he replied that he must depatt 
thanking him forall his civilities, offered tot 
leave; but Calvin waited upon him to the im, 
waiked with him a mile out of the territories 
neva, where with yreat compliments they took 
well of each other. 


—— @ 6 © Gaia 
MISS O’NEILL AND MISS SOMERV 
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Weare glad to find, from the following lettens 
we were right in supposing that Miss O'Neill 
capable of the mean feeling imputed to her, of 
to Sppear in the same play with Miss Somervill 

r. Editor,—In consequence of a malicious 1 
sentation, industrivusly sent to some of the} 
apers, asserting that a performer of Covent 
heatre had resigned her articles in corisequence? 
refusing te play with ker, I think it a duty to thas 
lic, who.accept my humble efforts with so mw 
dulgence, to state, that I never had an. objection 
pear with any performer in the theatre ; nor bart 
any instance, presumed to interfere in the cast of 
which belongs.to the proprietors and managcrs 















I beg leave to declare, that I never decline a¢ 
ter but with reluctance, and from a conviction 
cannot so represent it asto deserve that favou! 
formly experience. > la 

In furtherance of this assertion, I subjoin my 
of Mary Stuart, addressed to Mr. Harris, in 
to his earnest application on the subject, which 
was written at atime when I could have. no ide 
any statement would come before the public. 

sak lam, Sir, yours, dc. 

: _E, Q'NE 





Clarges-street, Jan. 15, 
My Dear Mr. Harris,—You must: be copvitt 
my readiness to oblige you, and my great rep! 
to refuse any character in which | could appeat #4 
a oy the reputation J] have pods ; 1 rere 
trust that you will yield to my wishes of not 
ing the part of Mary Stuart. I have again read! 
the grearest prey and wish, if possible to # 
it; but I find that it is out of my power. to! 


single effect init. With this impression, you Wi 
i tust, any further press it upon me. 


ieve me, it ever was, and still is, my earnee 


todo all in my power to forward the interests of ( 
Garden, but I cannot entirely sacrifie my tee 
appearing nightly before a public, to whom l¢ 
much, and towards whom | feel so grateful, i9 
ters in which there is nota single opportunity '” 
charging what I think my duty. In the mea 
believe me yours, &c.. 


E. O'NE! 
To H. Harris, Esq. 





things as 





Female Dandics.—It appears that there 
appellatio 





Dan 
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JSemale dandica: their p ist 
don 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


























[ER CALy} Miiscellancous. 
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WHIMSICAL SCENE. 

ype, legate 
give oes (From the London Papers of Jan. 27.) 
oecasion —— 
pect BS POLICE. 
igue of Ge, E ; . 
: : .—Spouting Apprentice,—A case which af. 
- oo veers saardument ae on to be heard before the 
> Calvin sitting Magistrate, Mc. Alderman Rothwell, yester- 
omy "Te Hunt, a boot-eloser, had obtained a summons 
4 was told ‘against the parents of a boy named Dyer, his appren- 
1 him the tice, and whom he charged them with unlawfully har- 
ch of his fy pouring and detaining from his service. 
1 invited hin Mrs. Priscilla Dyer, the mother, first made her ap- 
th him ; wh pearance, and was proceeding to overwhelm the Ma- 
religion, r gistrate with a torrent of volubility, respecting the 
arned man, terrible ill usage her child had received, when it was 
to walk ui discovered that the complainant was not in Court ; in 
ch went into yain did the Magistrate tell her that there was no com- 
him why be Jaint before him, and that it was wholly unnecessary 
some arguny ‘or her to exculpate her conduct or that of her child, 
in coll by yntil there was some charge made ; she was determined 
At last to be heard, and continued her vociferation sill she had 
his hands: nearly exhausted her powers of elocution, when lo, on 
legate. At a sudden, as if by magic, Joho Hunt himself (the mas- 
sed, ‘and by ter) appeared at her side ; the attention of the Magis- 
with there trate, and of every one present, being so completely 
ius ret engrossed by Mrs, Priscilla’s harangue, that his en- 
Id come bad trance into the room had been totally unobserved. The 
nly procure complaint now assumed a more regular form, and the 
not to be m leadings were opened by John Hunt, who, amidst fre- 
m what reve quent interruptions from the lady, stated, that his ap- 
d chat hous rentice ran away from him last Monday week, that 
veside an an is parents knew where he was,and that they supported 
ich he lived him in his misconduct, and encouraged him to absent 
man of his» himself from his service, 
enewed his; Mrs. Dyer—That’s all because you used him so 
urch, promig shockingly. Please your Wois ip, I only wish you could 
ut Calvin ' gee his back; he is black and bluefrom one end to the 
satisfied wit other. He has beat him most uomercifully with his 
vas ready, reat strap. I gave him 12 guineas with the boy, and 
e could, eta fe has spent the money, and uses him shamefully. 
respect. Ei John Hunt —O you wicked woman! Please your 


Worship, I never beat him but once, and that was be- 
cause he was lazy, and saucy when I burnt his song- 
book. He is always reading plays and song-books, ani 
ping ona spouting I found a song-book between the 
fe 


ht not be 
was the cat 
ly answered 
he officers 


ne of the » ather bed and sacking where he sleeps. 

| them who Mrs. Dycr (hastily interrupting).-—Yes, and you 
; it was con would not have found that, only you were helping the 
ch, and as E maid to make the bed. 

drew outa} John Hunt.—Well, Ma’am! what do you mean to 


insintvute by that? Pleass your Worship, one day 
when he was at work I observed he looked very much 
-gtuffed out, and could not stoop to his work, which 


d presented i 
sed: Eckiw 
as to exp 













regret took was done 60 badly I was obliged to rip it up before his 
urch, where face; and reaching to see what made him so stiff, I 
1, at the sight found nearly 20 spouting-books and song-books about 
n betrayed, a him. ’ 

Calvin, who Mrs. Dyer.—Well, and what of that? You go to 
n they wentin the free-and-easy every night, and sing songs yourself, 
1, told Calvin at Merlin’s Cave. 


John Hunt.—Yes, Ma’am, but I don’t take the boy 


ent an orde 
— with me. 


frer having 


was returning Mrs. Dyer.=That’s more than I know; at all events 
him a little, youteach him then there habits. , 

her, took eu In this manner of reply and rejoinder the conversa- 
ven him, t tion was kept up rapidly for nearly half an hour, in 
rom. this 


= of every attempt,of the Magistrate, of Mr. Paine, 
cler! 


the poor k, and the more forcible arguments of the mar- 
kept there, shalman in attendance, to maintain order and decorum. 
ckius adminim ‘In the result, it appeared that the parents did not know 








When they where the woe was; and on Mrs. Dyer's engaging to 
ited Fckius send him back, and John promising not to strap him, 
must depatt but to use him kindly, peed 2 forgive his late absence, the. 
offered to ta “complaint was dismissed, with an admonition to the 
n to the inn, singing bootcloser from the worthy Alderman, that the 
territoriesofm best method to insure attention and good conduct on 
they took sim .the part of his apprentice was to set him a good example 
himself. 
__ Mrs. Priscilla Dyer then stroked down the front of 
ee her gown with both hands most majestically, and 
walked out of the office with great dignity, amid peals 
IMERV -of laughter. 
wing letter, —_— 
0 O Neil AVARICE. 
to her, of 
s Somerville — 
) malicious M The character of the miser has never been so forcibly 
ne of the } drawn for the stage (even in the Euclio of Plautus, 
f Covent M'Avare of Moliere, or the miser of Shadwell) but 
omnoques ‘that it hag been exceeded in real life. In elucidating 
— to til “this topic, he tells us of the Duke of Marlborough 
with so mw 


‘walking from the public rooms to his lodgings in Bath, 
‘fn acold dark night, in order to save sixpence in chair 
hire, though he died worth more than a million and a 
half sterling Another eximple is recorded in “ Sir 
James Lowther (who) after changing a piece of silver 
in George’s Coffee-house, and paying two-pence for 
‘his dish of coffee, was helped into his chariot (for he 
Was'then very old and infirm) and went home ; some 
‘little'time after he returned to the same coffee-house 
6A purpose to acquaint the woman who kept it, that 








r decline a 
3 conviction 
that favour 


pubjoin my the bad given’ him a bad halfpenny, and demanded 
Harris, in anéther im-excharge for it. Sir’ James had about 
ject, which £10,008 per annum, and was at a loss whom to ap- 
have. no ide point his heir.” Ocher instances are adduced of this 
e public. odious passion: one’of a Commissioner Colby. of: the 
yurs, ec. Victualling Office, worth £200,060 who fell a sacrifice 


E, Q'NE 


to his anxiety to save a bottle of wine from the disho- 
Resty of bis servants; and another of his own grand- 





, Jan. 15, father, Sir W. Smyth, w o agreed with ‘Taylor, the 
it: be conviie Well-known oculist of that day, to couch him for 60 
great j Suineas ; but, though the operation was perfeetly suc- 
nid be iar ‘ cesstul, cheated the operator into a compromise for 
ained ; | th 20, by pretending that be had only a glimmering and 
es of not i Uncertain yjsion, , 
again PE OES OS A 

possible to # 

Pon you wl AMERICAN CHASE. 

’ 


From a Bedford County ( Pennsylvania ) Paper, Dec. 12. 


Tie Maturalist’s Diary, ‘ 


(CONTINVED MONTHLY.) 


——_- 
FEBRUARY. 
= 
Unlovely parent of the lovely hour, 
Chill February, on thy palsied steps. 
| All winter rages, with his savage train ! 
The leaden-coloured day both moist and bleak ; 
The shifting wind that round the compass veers ; 
And frequent from thy dripping wings pour down 
Cold showers or slippery sleet. ; 

Aung the juvenile sports of this month, skating 
and sliding are still practised, if a hard frost con- 
Linues, 

Again night passes, and severe frost 

Binds fast impeded nature. Soon as morn 

Kindles, the village yonker tries his foot 

Upon the frozen margin of the pool, 

Fearful t> venture on the slippery floor, 

Lest, bursting with abrupt and hideous crash, 

It drown his instep, and his natly shoe 

Drench with the chilly element below. 

Bold with success, he tries a daring stroke 
Along its verge, and now magnanimous 

Darts o’er the fragile centre of the flood 

His long resounding slide. Safe born to shore, 

He turns impatient, and with rushing heel 

Shapes o’er the pond his parallel return. 

Then round wd pate he leads his gliding team 
Of schoolmates well-assured, and panting Sport 
Glows with her effort, nor bestows & thought 

Upon the lurking peril of her game. 

Hurpis. 

The few fine days towards the latter end of this 
month affurd many opportunities of cultivating onr 
knowledge of Nature, even in her minutest works. 

Some particulars of the severity of the winter in 
Russia, Sweden, &c. have already been related in our 
former papers: we shall now give a short account of 
ihis seasun in Spitzbergen. ‘ 

The single night of this dreadfal country begins 
about the 30th of October; the sun then sets, and 
sever appears till about the 10th of February. A 
glimmering, indeed, continues some weeks after the 
setting of the sun: then succeed clouds and thick 
darkuess, broken by the light of moon, which is as 
tuminous as in England ; and, during this long wight, 
shines with unfailing lustre. ‘The cold strengthens 
with the new year; and the sun is ushered in with 
an unusual severity cf frost. By the middle of 
March, the cheerful light grows strong; the arctic 
foxes leave their holes ; and the sea-fowl resort, in 
great multitudes, to their breediug-places. The sun 
sets uu more after the, 14th of May; the distinction 
of day and night is thea lost. 

In the height of summer, the sun has heat enough 
to melt the tar on the decks of ships; but from Au- 
gust its power declines: it sets fast. After the mid- 
dle of September, day is har ily distinguishable, and, 
by the end of October, takes a long farewell of this 
country; the days now become frozen, aud winter 
reigns triumphant. 

Earth and soil are denied to the frozen regions of 
Spitzbergen: at least, the only thing which resem- 
bles soil is the grit worn from the mountains by the 
power of the winds, or the attrition of cataracts of 
melted snow: this, indeed, is assisted by the putri- 
fied lichens of the rocks, and the dung of birds, 
brought down by the same ineans. The composition 
of these islands is stune, formed by the sublime hand 
of omnipotent Power; not fritted into segments, 
transverse or perpendicular, but cast, at once, into 
one immense aud solid mass. A mountain, through- 
out, is but a single. stone, destitute of fissures, ex- 
cept in places cracked by the irresistible power of 
frost, which often causes lapses, attended by a noise 
like thunder, aud scattering over their bases rude and 
extensive ruins, 

The vallies, or rather glens, of this country, are 
filled with eternal ice or snow. They are totally 
inaccessible, and known only by the divided course 
of the mountains, or where they terminate in 
the ice-bergs or glaciers. No streams water their 
dreary bottoms; aud even springs are denied. The 
miriuers are indebted for fresh water solely to the 
periodical cataracts of melted snow in the short sea- 
son of summer, or tu the pools in the middle of the 
vast fields of ice. 

Yet, even, here, Flora deigns to make a short 
visit, and to scatter a scanty stuck over the bases of 
the hills: her effo:ts never rise beyond a few hum- 
ble herbs, which shoot, flower, and seed, in the short 
warmth of June and July, and then wither into rest 
until the succeeding year. Amoug these, however, 
the salubrious scurvy-grass, the resource of distem- 
pered frames, is providentially must abundant. 

Where the countries have been long inhabited, iv all 
the arctic coasts of Europe, Asia, and America, the 
natives, with very few variations and exceptions, 
seem to be a distinct species both in body and mind, 
and not to be derived from the adjaceut nations or 
any of their better proportioned neighbours. Their 
stature is from four to four feet and a half, and their 
skins are swarthy, From use, they run up rocks 
like goats, and up trees like squirrels.—They are so 
strong in the arm, that they can draw a bow which 
a stout Norwegian can hardly bend; yet lazy even 
to turpidity, when not incited by necessity; aud 
pusillanimons and nervous tu a mystdical degree. 
These ave. the natives of Fenmark aud + germ 
The cvasts east of Archaagel, as far as the river 
by, are inhabited by the Samocids; 9 race as short 
as the Laplanders, but much uglier, and more bru- 
talized; their food being the carcasses of horses, or 
any other animals. They use the reindeer to draw their 
sledges, but are uot civilised enough to make it a sub- 
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s, my carves On Friday, the 4th instant, about 700 men of the/! stitute for the cow. ; : 
interests of! seighbouritng townships formed a hunting party.—The || Hard by these shores, where scarce his freezing stream 
ifie my 1" signal for preceeding was given on French Town Moun |! Rolls the wild Oby, live the last of men ; 
> whoin | * tain, which was answered by all the horns of the hunters, |) And half-enlivened by the distant Sun, 
zrateful, io Mg comprising a circuit of 40 miles in the space of 15 minutes. | That rears and ripens man as well as plants, 
pportunity ' The hunts then progressed towards a centre in Wysax |; Here human nature wears its rudest form. 
a the MERE township ; shooting and driving the game before them, | Deep from the piercing seasan sunk in caves. 
NEI until the circle became too small.to use guns with safety ; || Here, by dull fires, and with unjoyous cheer, 
E. O'NE the animals were then attacked with bayonets fixed on}; They waste the tedious gloom. Immersed in furs, 
poles, clubs, pitchforks, &c. with such success, that near || Doze the gross race. Nor sprightly jest, nor song, 
300 deer, 5 bears, 9 wolves, and 14 foxes were killed. It i Nor tenderness they know ; nor aught of life, 
———- Was was calculated that 600 deer, 10 bears, and 20 wolves! Beyond the kindred bears that stalk without. 
art escaped ; together with a great number of smaller ani-|/ Till mern, at length, her roses dreoping all) 
it there is ¢ mals. The expedition was attended with many cireum.-|| Sheds a long' twilight brightening o'er their fields, 
ellation i tances highly interesting to hunters, and closed, as il And calls the quivered savage to the chase. 
’ Weal, with great misth. THOMPSON. 
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EXPULSION @F A CATHOLIC CLERGYMAN, 
aE 
(Continued from page 99.) 
—=>>— 


Tu the Auleidoscope of Jaanary 12, we noticed the 
expulsion of a Catholic Clergyman out of the settle. | 
ments at New South Wales; on this subject the 
Rev. Joha England has addressed a letter to the 

‘ork Mercantile Chronicle, in which he says—* To 
lithe British Government I put this case in a fair} 
point of view. Do you wish to make the Colonists | 
Protestants?’—You canaot.—Let good sense then | 
guide you ;—adopt the maxim of a respetable Bishop 
f the Irish Protestant Church, I believe Bishop 
Bedel, who having given Catholic books to his neigh. 
yours of that faith, assigning a reason which reflects 
honour upon his head and upon his heart—* J can- 


vour to make guod Catholics of them.” 

“T believe Lord Bathurst hunself will acknowledge, 
that it would be better the inhabitants of New S 
Wales were religious and moral Roman Catholics, 
than were bereft of the means of practising the 
duties of any religion, or were forced to attend the 
worship of a Church, whose doctrines they do not 
»elieve, and whose practice they must abhor, in the 
direct proportion of the tyrannical compulsion which 
they experience from its practical enemies, who pro. 
fess to be its friends. The account given by Mr.O'Flin 
himself, is as follows. On his arrival at Van Diemen’s 
land, Lieut. Gov. Sorrell expressed a great ty ex 
that a Catholic Clergyman should settle there, as he 
would be of the greatest use; but at Sydney, he says 
—‘ My reception here, from the Governor and Secre- 
tary, was quite another thing. The former asked 
wne had IF any letter from Government? I replied, 
none; but hoped his Excellency would have no ob- 
jection to the Roman Catholic Religion being prac- 
ticed, from the number of Roman Catholics in the 
Colony. He replied, ‘ We want tu make them all 
Protestants.’—I mentioned my hope, that there 
would be one or two more clergymen coming out in 
a short time, aud had not the least doubt they would 
bring the sanction of his Majesty's Government 
with them, He'replied, ‘1 will send you and them 
away.—Mr. Campbell spoke in a different tone of 
voice, and said, ¢ One Religion was sufticient for any 
State’—that be knew the consequence of the differ- 
ence of Religions these twenty years, Protestants 
knocking out the brains of Catholics, and Catholics 
those of Protestants, and all for the pure love of 
God.—From that day, the 10th of Nov. | celebrated 
Mass in a private 'rvom, and never permitted above 
nine or ten persons to attend at one time.”—In reply 
to a letter of Mr. O’Flin’s, enquiring whether he 
would be permitted to perform bis sacerdotal func 
tions, he received as answer, order to quit the settle- 
ment by the earliest opportunity, not deferring his 
removal beyond the period of the sailing of the ship 
in which he puslaph ca taiiignaiioas the state of the 
settlement, Mr. O’Flin says—* At present I cannot 
inform you of the population ef this Colony, sutlice 
it tu say, that half the population are Roman Catho- 


not make good Protestants of them, I will endea- || 








THE TOKAY WINE, 





The German journals have lately contained repeated 


recounts of the abundant produce of the vineyards of 
Tokay, during the present season; and they predict 
that the quality of the wine will this year be unusually 
excellent. As but little is known respecting these ce- 


lebrated vineyards, or the process by which the wine 
is made, the following particulars may nor prove unin- 


teresting to our readers :— The county of Wemplen is 
forme! by a chain of hills in front of the Carpathian 
Mountains. Among these bills are craters surrounded 


by lava. ‘The famous vineyards of Sallia, Mada, 
Polesma, Liska, and’ others, known by the name of 
Vokay, are situated in this county. Phe wines of 
lallia are preferred even to those of ‘Tokay,—In ordi- 
nary seasons, the canton yields about 240,000 eimers 
(casks); but this year’s promnee may be estimated at 
double that quantity. The Hungarians are se proud 
of their vines, that they even grant them titles of no- 
bility ‘hey pretend that they are descended from the 
vines which the Romana planted in Lilyria ethers 


/ maintain that they are the vines of Formix, celebrated 


by Hordce. But it is needless to trace the grapes of 
Tokay to this high origin; for their real merit is indis- 
putable, and has already been acknowl din full 
council, At Trente,in 1568, the prelates of Italy were 
all boasting of the wines of their respective countries. 
George Drascbwich, Archbishop of Tolocta, main- 
rained that Hungary produced the best. At this the 
prelates laughed—The Hungarian Archbishop then 
ordered some of the Tallfa Nada wine to be presented 
tothem. They all acknowledged its superiority ; and 
the Pope, when he tasted it, loudly proclaimed its 
preeminence over all the wine in the world, But the 
Tokay wine was not then made according to the pre- 
sent method. It has been observed, that the grapes 
which contain most of the saccharine property dry 
before the rest, and crystallise, as it were, by the heat 
of the sun; but the least moisture spoils them. ‘Ihe 
vintagers, therefore, gather the first ripe grapes, and, 
after they have been mo eg | dried, extract from thena 
an essence which tastes like honey, and in appearance 
resembles molasses. By mixing this essence with the 
common wine of the canton, the real Tokay wine is 
produced. Of this wine there are two kindt—the 
Ausbruch and the Musklass. The former containe 
twice as much of the essence as the latter, Ihe Hun- 
garians assert that gold is found in their grapes; but a 
naturalist has discovered that what they mistake for 
gold is the egg of a small insect round which the sugar 
crystalizes and acquires a gold colour. This not, 
however, disprove the existence of gold in inyisible 
particles in certain vegetables, a fact which is evideng 
from the experiments of Chaptal. 
cmc ceed 
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A PHILOSOPHICAL HISTORIAN, 








It has been justly observed, that several modern his 
torians, who have pretended to write in a philusophica 
spirit, have been very indifferent as to the truth or 
falsehood of the facts en which their philosophy rest- 
ed. The celebrated Abbe Raynal was a writer-of this 
class, as appears from the following anecdote :+="* ‘To- 
wards the end of the year 1777, the Abbe calling one 
evening on Dr. Franklin at his lodgings in Paris, found 
in company with the Doctor, their common 





lics, whose conduct will show you how successful the 
Governor has been in making them Protestants. 
hose that are free in the country, and such &s have 
heen emancipated, never go to church, nor do they 
get their children baptised. As to the prisoners, you 
will be astonished to hear of the compulsory map- 
ner in which they are forced to church, in which their 
conduct, as I am informed, is not very regular ; one 
will take out a pack of cards, another a novel, or 
any other convenient book, another will provide 
himself with needle and thread to mend his clothes, 
another will dress his sores, another will be prepared 
with a vdriety of tricks te raise the mirth of his 
neighbours, another will endeavour to sleep all the 
time, but of all the rest, the latter is the least in- 
dulged as there are three or four constables, with, 
scourges in their hands, who are constantly rousing 
them from sleep. Notwithstanding the great dis. 
edification shown by these Catholics, they are mus- 
tered rank and file every Sunday by the Governor, 
and in case of absence from church, are confined 
from church time, until work time on Monday 
morning.” 





The late Professor Porson.—Chantry has now finished 
the bust of this most eminent scholar and critic. It is 
most appropriately placed, at the request of the Senalus 
Academicus, among the monuments of * the lustrious 
dead,” in the Chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The followiag is the plain and simple inscription on the 
ta 


blet :— 
RICARDUS PORSON, 
NAT. VIII. KAL. JAN. A.D. MDCCLIX. 
A.B. ET COLL. 8. 8 TRIN. SOC. MDCCLXXXI. 
A.M. MDCCLXXXV. 
OB. VII, KAL. OCT. MDCCCVIII. 
P. 


J. C. BANKS.—CROLUS BURNETT. 

Mr. Chantry’s marble bust of the late exccllent Mr. 
Hozner, which was so much admired at the last Exhibi- 
ion of the Royal Academy, is about to be placed in the 
6 College of Advocates at Edinburgh. 





Corns.—Let a poultice of such size and consistence a 
will preserve its moisture around the part, be appli¢d to 
ithe offending corn at bed time. On the following morn. 
ing the greater part of the corn may be semnoval fe the 
|fingers. A little spcermaceti vintment may be used dut- 
ling the following day, It may in some cases be neces- 
\sary to repéat this process once or twice, and the cure’is 
declared to be safe, easy, and certain. ' 


AMERICAN FUNERAL INVITATIONS, 








—_ 
The American prints abound with notices similar to 


friend 

Silas Deane. * Ah! Monsieur l’Abbe,’ sald Deane, 
we are just talking of you and your works.—Do you 
‘now that you have been yery ill served by some of 
those people who have undertaken to give you infor- 
mation on American affairs The Abbe resisted this 
attack with some warmb: and Deane supported it b 
citing a variety of passages from Raynal’s works, which 
he alledged to be incorrect. At last they came to ¢ 
anecdote of Polly Bakrer on which the Abbe had dis 
—_ a great deal of pathos and sentiment. * New, 

ere’ says Deane, ‘is a tale in which there is not one 
word of truth. 
he had taken ft from an authen ic mempir received 
from America.—Franklin, who had amused himecif 
hitherto with listening to the dispute of his friends, at 
lengtth interposed. * My dear Abbe,’ said he, shal L 
tell you the truth? When I was a young man, and 
rather more thoughtless than is becoming at our pre- 
sent time of life, I was employed in writing for a 
newspaper ; and as it sometimes ha: that lL wanted 
genuine materials to fill up my page, f occasionally 
drew on the stores of my imagination for a tale which 
might pass current as a reality—-now this very anecdote 
of Polly Baker was one of my inventions,’ And 
upon my word,’ cried Raynal, quitting at once the 
cone of dispute for that of flattery, *1 would much 
rather insert your fictions in my works, than the 
truths of many other — Such is the way ia 
which modern philosophers write History ! 


qa —y 
SEA SNAKE OF AMERICA. 
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Extracted from a letter from T. Say, Esq. of 
Philadelphia, to Dr. Leach ; 

“fi have to regret that many of the scientific 
journals of Europe have taken serious notice of the 
absurd story which bas vriginated to the eastward 
about the sea serpent; a story attributed here to 
defective observation, connected with au extraordi- 
nary degree of fear, You have probably been in- 
furmed that Cupt. Rich has explained the whole 
Lusiness; he fitted out an expedition purposely to 
take this leyathun ; he was successful in fastenjug 
his harpoon in what was acknowledged by ail his 
crew to be the veritable sea serpent (and which 





to); but whew drawn from the water, and full within 


‘other than a harmless Tuony (Schomber Thyanus) 


|miue or ten fect long, Thaw vatural history is pro- 
|bably indebted to Capt. Rich for kegping from its 
‘pages an account of a second Kraken; anda menmo- 





\the following, from which we are led to suppose that ; 
the advertising funerals ie a common custom. 

| ‘* Yesterday, Mr. Josiah Martin, aged 69 years. Fu- | 
Meral this afternoon at 4 o'clock, from the house of J. | 
Barclay, 3, South-street, which the friends and aequain. | 
; ‘** Yesterday afternoon, Mr. Francis Morton, aged 22 
years. Funeral at half-past 5 o'clock this afternoon, at 
| 526, Pearl-street, where his friends, those of his father, 
j Or. Andrew Morten, and the students of medicine, are 
‘reqhested to attend.” 





Superiority to Revenge.—-Vhe illustrious Descartes 
th spy, that when he received an injury, he seated | 


‘himself so high above it, that it could pot reach hig, =| 





| 
| - = 
| 
| 


!tance ire requested to attend. || 


j 
} 


rable instance iv added to the catalogue of credulity, 
alveady pregnant with warning to outaraliste,”—- 
Annals of Vhitosophy, for Jan. 1819, 





Court of Exchequer.—A povel occurrence took place : 


on Wednesday morning in Gray's-inn Hall, When the 
§ ord Chicf Haron ordergd the next cause to he ea'led on, 
the Registrar angwesed that there was no other cause, 


Edinburgh rn pwards of 800 houses have recently 
been erected in the vicinity of the new bridge at Kdin- 
burgh, 
cach} 


Raynal fired at this, and asserted that || 


several of them had previously seen and made oath | 


|the sphere of their vision, it proved 'to their perfect | 
conviction that the seq serpent, which fear bad - 
jloomed to the gigantic length of 100 (eet, was no 4 


i 
; 
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which have been gold #t an average of 1000 | ia 

















_proot of bis be 


, told me that attended them as preceptress for a year, 
: fin American lady) are very accomplished, speaking 








Biographical Jotices. 


ein 
HENRY, 


TUE BLACK KING OF HAYTI. 


Extracts from the letters of a British officer, of high 
character, who paid a visit to St. Domingo, in 24 
tember, 1818, having been first on the island in 
1814:.— 

« The Black King of Hayti has risen from a slave of 
Bt. Kitt’s, where he was bern, to be a steward in one 
of Count D’Estaing’s fleet, and from that to uncontrol- 
led power and riches, which few individuals have ever 

ossessed. When in good humour he calls himself an | 

inglishman, Strong impressions have gone out over 

all the world against this man, of his tyranny, cruelty, | 
avarice, and injustice, both to his own subjects and 
those strangers who reside as merchants in his domini- 
ons—but always remember one ching in reading ac- 
counts of his atrocities, that there are three sets of 
men whose iuterest it isto hold him up as a monster: 
The republicans, his neighbours, they have more jus- 
tice on their side than the other two—the proprietors 
of slaves and advocates for slavery all over the world 
ard the merchants who trade with him; they do it, 
to kvep others by fear, away, that they may monopo- 
lize the trade. 

“The King is in bis person what in England you 
would call a fine portly-looking man, about five feet 
ter. inches. He is now growing stout, and on horse- 
back, where he certainly looks the best, has much the 
appearance of our good old George. His dress, except 
on state days, is very like our Windsor uniform, without 
Jace or star. He is quite black, with a manner and 
countenance, when in good humour (and I have never 
geen him in any other) very intelligent, pleasant, and 
expressive. His features are much those of his coun- 
trymen—his nose rather long, but flat at the nostrils— 
his lips are not thick—his eyer, except when in a rage, 
yather small, but quick—bis forehead, which gives so 
much character to his countenance, high—when I saw 
him last, bis hair was grey, and until he remarked it 
to me himselt (for I thought he wore powder) I did 
not observe that it is now grown quite white. Iam 
told by those who have seen him in one of his gusts of 

assion, that it cau only be compared to a hurricane 

For its fury; but fortunately the fit comes on very sel- 
dom, and does not last long. A friend, who has seen 
a great deal of him, told me, he one day saw him in 
one—his form absolutely dilated, his countenance 
changed, and his eyes became enlarged, and rolled in 
his head. He looked like a demon—it was over in 
five minutes, expending itself in words, and he was 
then as quiet as a child. None but the queen dare 
go near him in these paroxysms. 

“ His avowed intention is a religious, moral, and 

olitical ehange. How far he is sincere, and how far 
fe »ssesses talents capable of bringing about so great 

‘a change, time will best show. He appears to mea 

Mah possessing strong powers of mind, attended with 

strong passions. He is wholly without education, and 

even now can but read very badly, and can only 
write enough to sign his name. But te make up for 
that, he was brought up in the school of danger, diffi 
culties and intrigue, where his deep policy and kaow- 
ledge of human character bave shone as conspicuous as 

Ais courage and talent as a soldier. 

It is Aés mind, and his alone, that governs all; he 
has the ablest men of his kingdam employed about his 
person, but ye bn mere executors of his will, One 

gz ucither a very changeable or cruel 
man, is, that almost all the officers of the palace, who 
were there four years ago, are there now; and they 
bear, generally speaking, the characters of good and 
just men. Andif he is in himself crue! to bis subjects, 

e takes care to punish severely that crime in others. 

“There is one striking part of his character—he 
never forgives a fault, He even sent his own son, the 
privce royal, a pesenes to the citadel, to show he paid 
no regard to high rank. 

“He is very much attached to the queen, who, by 
what every person says of her, deserves it. She is 
said to be of a most amiable character, and her chari- 
ties are most extensive, She is plain in her manners, 
and quite jet black. Her two daughters, as the lady 


‘nglish well—in their manners particularly engaging, 
and . ffible to all—they are 16 and 18. 

* He is pow building a college at Sans-Souci, where 
it is his intention to bave professors of the different 
sciences from England. He has established four schools 
ander Englishmen, on the Lancasterian system—one 
at Cape Henry, Sans-Souci, Gonalves, and Port-au- 
Paix 

“ Mr. Gulliver, at Cape Henry, came out two years 
age; he was a monitor at one of the establishments in 
the City-road; he isa very clever fine young man, and 
deserying the good opinion the king bas of him—his 
school is 177 boys. 1 was much astonished at the wen- 
dertul progress that was made by many in spelling, 
rea ling, writing, and arithmetic: they did sums in 
addiction in the most perfect manucr above 400 millions 

“J wat delighted to see a lithe flat-nosed beetle- 
browed black boy, about eleven years old, get above 
all the big fellows at the first going off, and keep at 
the bead of the class throughout the whole trial; from 
his accuracy and perfection in every change of subject, 
be deserved it 

« When Larrived here, I sent to the king at his palace 
at Sans-Souci, to beg an audience; after some days 
delay # wae granted. He was-in bigh good bumeur, 
and reeelved me as an old friend. We were obliged to 
speak throuyb Baron Dupney, as ] cannot speak French 
wellenough, and be won't speak English. We con- 
versed a great deal upon the changes (bat had taken 
place since tay last visit. In answer to something 
complimentary whieh | had said of his schools, he said, 
«1 wish my ftrilow-cttizens may be made capable, by 
education, of enjoying the constitution IT intend for 
them; cod if I live loug enough, the world will sce 
that chls has always been nearest my heart, and occu- 
pied all niy thoughts; but we must have time ; we 
He has offi red, through England, twenty 





dinner. 1 took twelve of them, and we sat down 36. 
We had two dukes, three counts, and four barons, 
and all the strangers who had asked me to dinner. He 
gave us a most gentleman-like dinner, with an elegant 
dessert and good wine, and we drank all our toasts 
standing with three times three. They were very 
moderate, but this is not natural; they a glass of 
wine. But the king might send for any of them, as 
they were all of his staff. 

« By the time you have got this far, I think you will 
be as tired of reading as my fingers are of writing. 

« P.S. Did I mention that the king is determined to 
change the language from bad French to English? In 
consequence of the schools, those who do speak Eng- 
lish, speak it most correctly. 








MR. SHERIDAN. 


The following account of Mr. Sheridan, in which 
he does justice to the poet (Mr. Moore) by whom 
his fate was so feelingly lamented, aud who will soon 
erect a durable monument to his memory, was given 
by Mr. Hazlit, in bis concluding lecture at the Surry 
lustitution. 

Mr. Sheridan has been justly called “a dramatic 
star of the first magnitude ;” and indeed among the 
comic writers of the last century, he shines * like 
Hesperus among the lesser lights.” He has left 
fuur several dramas behiod him, all different or of 
different kinds, and all excellent in their way—the 
Schoo! fur Scandal, the Rivals, the Dueuna, aud 
the Critic. The attraction of this last piece is how- 
ever less in the mock tragedy rehearsed, than in the 
dialogue in the iutroductory comic scenes, and in 
the character of Sir Fretful Plagiary, which is sup- 
posed to have been intended for Cumberland. If 
some of the characters of the School for Scandal 
were contained in Muephy’s comedy of Know your 
own Mind, (and certainly some of Dashwood’s de- 
tached speeches and satirical sketches are written 
with quite as firm and masterly a hand as any 
of those given to the members of the Scandalous 
Club, Mrs. Candour, or Lady Sneerwell) yet 
they were buried in it for want of grouping 
and relief, like the colours of a well drawa pic- 
ture sunk in the canvas, Sheridan brought them 
out, and exhibited them iu all their glory. If that 
gem, the character of Joseph Surface, was Murphy’s, 
the splendid and and more valuable setting was 
Sheridan’s. He took Murphy's Malvil from his 
iurking place in the closet, and “ dragged the strug- 
gling monster into day,” upon the stage; that is, he 
gave interest, life, and action; or, in other words, 
its dramatic being, to the mere conception and 
written specimens of a chara.ter. This is the merit 
of Sheridan’s comedies, that every thing in them 
tells: there is no labour in vain. ‘ They are lively, 
audible, and full of vent.” His Comic Muse does 
not go about prying into obscure eorners or collect- 
ing idle curiositics, but shows her laighing face and 
puints to her rich treasure, the follies of mankind. 
She is garlanded and crowned with roses and vine- 
Jeavex. Her eyes sparkle with delight, and her 
heart runs over with a good natured malice. Her 
step is firm and light, and her ornaments consum- 
mate! The School for Scandal is, if not the most ori- 
ginal, at least the ost finished and faultless comedy 
that we have. When it is acted, you hear people all 
around you exclaiming, “ surely it is impossible for 
any thing to be cleverer.” The two scenes in which 
Charles sells all the old family pictures but his un 
cles’, who is the purchaser in disguise, and of the 
discovery of Lady Teazle, when the ecreen falls, 
are among the happiest and most highly wrought 
that Comedy, in its wide and brillant range, can 
hoast. Besides the wit and ingenuity of this play, 
there is a genial spirit of frankness and generosity in 
it that relieves the heart, as weil as clears the lungs. 
It professes u faith in the natural goodness, as well 
as habitual depravity of human nature. While it 
strikes off the mask of hypocrisy, it inspires a con- 
fidence between man and man. : 

As often as it is acted, it must serve to clear the air 
of that low creeping pestilent fog of cant and mysti- 
cism,which threatens to confoundevery native impulse 
or honest conviction, in the nauseous belief of a per- 
petual lie, and the laudable profession of systematic 

iypocrisy. The character of Lady Teazle is not 
well made out by the author; nor bas it been well 
represented on the stage since the time of Miss Far- 
ven. ‘The Rivals is a play of even more action and 
incident, but of less wit and satire than the School 
for Scandal. It is as good as a novel in the reading, 
and has the broadest and most palpable effect on the 
stage. If Joseph Surface and Charles have a smack 
of Tom Jones and Blifil in their moral constitusion, 
Sir Anthony Absolute and Mrs, Malaprop remind 
us of honest Matthew Bramble and his sister Tabi- 
tha, in their tempers and dialect. Acres is a distant 
descendant of Sir Andrew Aguecheek, It must be 
coufessed of this author, as Falstaff says of some 
owe, that “he had damnable iteration in him!” 
The Duenna is a perfect work of art. It has the 
utmost sweetness and puint. The plot, the charac- 
ters, the dialogue, are all complete in themselves, 
aud they are all hisown ; and the songs are the best 
that ever were written, except those in the Beggar's 
Opera. They have a joyous epirit of intoxication 
in them, and a spirit of the most melting tender- 
vess, Com the softness of that beginning 
“Had | a heart for falsehood framed,” with the spi- 
rited defiance to fortune in the lines— 

“* Half thy malice youth could bear ; 
** And the rest a bumper drown.” 

It would have been too much for the author of these 
clegaut and clasic productions not to have had some 
drawbacks on their felicity and faine, But the ap- 
plause of nations and the favour of Princes cannot 
always be enjoyed with impunity. Sheridan was not 
only an excellent dramatic writer, but a first-rate 
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Teuuit it 

millions of dollars to France, to make an independent 
veace, guaranteed by England, but without guarantee, 
t vould not give twenty dollars; and til that bs done, 
all the towns and the couptry will be kept in the pre 
scent ruinous state; for if they make the trial, the mo- 
mint they land, they will find themeclves in a wilder- 
mess, wihout a bouse to cover them, or a myprsel of 
food, eacept what they brought with them. When I 
mentioned to hum the talent which I thought I] saw im 
the boy, he said, with a smile, ‘i think we shall be 
able co ps ve that we are capable of thinking and act- 
ing tor cure: ives.’ 


*'Phe Governor of Cape Henry, the Duke of Mar- 





Parliamentary speaker, His characteristica as an 
orator were manly, unpesverted good sense, and 
| keen isony Wit, which has been thoughs a two- 

edged weapon, was by bim abways employed on the 
same side of the question—I think, va the sight 
one. His set and more laboured apeeches, as that 


malade, o regular old black fellow, but au excelle "3 on the Begum’s affairs, were propertionably abortive 


and upright gaan, gave dhe ollicers and me a grand 


aud unimpressive; but yp oue was cqual to hum in 





<= 


replying on the spur of the moment to pompous 
absurdity, and unravelling the web of flimsy »ophis- 
try. He was the last accomplished debater of the 
House of Commons. His character, however, will 
svon be drawa by one who has all the ability and 
every inclination to do him justice; who knows how 
to bestow praise and to deserve it; by one who is 
himself an ornament of private and of public life ; 
« satirist beloved by his friends; a wit and a patriot, 
boot; a poet and an honest man! 








PETER PINDAR. 
(FROM THE.LONDON PACKET.} 
er: 3. ‘ 


This singular character, who'died on the 13th ult. 
had nearly reached the very advanced age of 82; 
and that, as all his friends know, not through a lift 
of extreme abstinence. Peter had wonderful sta- 
mina, aud he drew upon them with great liberality. 
Peter was born about 1737, at Dadbroke, a small 
town near Kingsbridge, in Devonshire. Here he 
enjoyed the benefit of a classical education, and 
perused the ancient poets with readiness aud feel 
ing ; gradually imbibing that taste and spirit which 


He was, throughout life, what may be termed, a 
good Greek and Latin scholar ; not, perhaps, criti- 
cally skilled in either language, but he read in both 
with considerable facility, and was generally happy 
in his quotations, although the latter were never pe- 
dantically frequent. 

From Kingsbridge he went to an uncle at Fowey, 
a medical practitioner of great abilities and repu 
tation, who sent him to France, to acquire th: 
French language, which he could always speak 
fluently. After residing about a year in France, 
he returned tu Fowey, and became a pupil of his 
uncle for seven years. During this time he courted 
the Muse, and discovered a genius for drawing 
and painting. Some of his poetical attempts ap. 
peared in the periodical journals nearly 60 years 
ago. 

After the expiration of his apprenticeship, he 
removed te London, and pursued his medical stu- 
dics, under the ablest professors and lecturers. In 
1767, on the promotion of his friend, Sir William 
Trelawney, to the government of Jamaica, Mr. 
Wolcot was invited to accompany him as his phy- 
sician; and after going through a strict examina. 
tion, by the celebrated Dr. Huxham, of Plymouth, 
he received, on his recommendation, a degree, by 
diploma, from a Northern University. He was 
now Dr. Wolcot. On his arrival, he commenced 
practice, and was soon appointed by Governor 
Trelawney to be Physician-General to the island. 
At length his Excellency, thinking he could pro- 
mote the Doctor's interest more effectually by his 
patronage in the church, recommended him to go 
to England and take orders, as a living of consider- 
able value would, from the illness of the incumbent, 
be probably soon vacant. 

What the Governor had seen in his favourite te 
induce him to think he would do credit to the 
church, it were in vain now to inquire. ‘The Doc. 
tor, however, attained his orders, although with 
some difficulty ; yet was disappointed in the object 
most at heart. On his arrival in Jamaica, he found 
the incumbent recovered. He afterwards obtained 
the living of Vere, but placéd a curate on it, that 
he might reside at the Goverument-house, at Spa. 
nish-town. In his latter days, when his memory 
enabled him rather to say “ a. guod thing,” than to 
speak very correctly as. to fact, he used to say of 
this event, “ Sir, it was a d——d thing; when I re- 
turned to Jamaica, I found the parson well, and 
the Governor dead.” The truth is, the Governor 
was uot dead, although he died at no lung time 
afterwards, and while Peter was on the island.— 
After that event he returned to England, then re- 
tired to Cornwall, and practised medicine for some 
years; but never resumed the clerical character. 

It was during his residence in Cornwall that he 
discovered the talents of the late Opie, whom he 
introduced to London patronage—a favour, which 
those who know that urtist’s merit can justly appre- 
ciate. It is said to have been sume slight showh 
to his favourite pupil, which first induced Peter to 
direct his poetical acrimony towards a very higk 
quarter—and where Peter took a dislike, it«wa 
not very easy to persuade him that he. was in the 
wrong. ste 

His first poetical efforts, which made him known 
to the public, were his “ Lyric Odes to the Roydl 
Academicians.” Their success induced him‘ to re, 
move to London about 1780, and quitting both pby- 
sic and divinity, to commence an author by profes, 
sion, His odes were followed by a multitude: of 
poems of all kinds, amounting collectively to five 
volumes; and it may be said, with Wardly an ex: 
ception, that his pen retained its popularity to th¢ 
last. ‘By these works he soon acquired an indepen: 
dence ;..and, as far back ax 1792, he. had propert 
in the funds. It-wae supposed. that this “ stake i 
his country” induced him about that thine to attack 
the notorious ‘Tom Paine : for he bad before labour- 
ed under the suspicion’ uf ‘being somewhat déemo- 
cratically inclined ‘, 

About thia time, he had the offer of a pension, 
which he was inclined to accept, as a reward for nat 
writing against; but which he rejected, when told 
that he wasexpected to write for. He ‘had befuré 
this eeased tu touch on the cliaracter uf a Great 
Pervonage ; and bitter, vofowuded, and absurd as 
his attacks weve on that Pewponage, he desisted en- 
tirely after the memorable event of 1788 9. _ 

Peter's rank, ax a Poet, may now be determined ; 
and if we separate the chaff from the wheat, we.ap, 
prehead, it will be higher than has yet been sup- 
posed. As to bis private ebaracter, it had many 
varieties, aud suine that were good and honuurable ; 
but we would caution bis future biographers against 
all attempts to make Peter a saint, Without giving 
our reasons, or violating the maxim De mortius, §c. 
we can assure them, (hat-Peter had no pretensigns to 
that character. ‘ 


very early ended in an attachment to the Muses.| 





Fregn-an Account of his Life, just published, 

Eckius having been sent, by the Pope, legate 
France, upon his return resolved to eehe Gentle in 
way, on furpese to see Calvin; and, if oecasion we 
to attempt reducing him to the Roman church, 
fore when Eckius was come within a league of Ge, 
he left his retinue there and wenc, accompanied 
but one man, to the city, in theforenoon. Set 


{| his horses at an inn, he enquired where Calvin 


whose house being shown him, he knocked a; 
door; and Calvin himself came to open it to} 
Eckius enquiring for Mr. Calvin, he was told 
was the person. Eckius acquainted him tha 


come to wait.upon him. Calvin invited him, 
come in, and he entered the house with him ; whe 
discoursing of many things concerning religion, Eetj 
perceived Calvin to be an ingenious, learned man,, 
desired to know if he had hot a garden to walk in; 
which Calvin replying he had, they both went intojj 
and there Eckius began to enquire of him why hes 
the Roman church, and offered him some argumg 
to persuade him to return; but Calvin could dyn 
means be persuaded to think of it. At last 
told him that he would put his life in his hands; 
then said he was Eckius, the Pope’s legate. At, 
discovery Calvin was not a little surprised, ‘and by 
his pardon that he had not treated him with the reg, 
which was due to his quality. Eckius returned, 
compliment, and told ‘him if he would come bad 
the Roman church, he would cettainly procur 
him a cardinal’s cap. But Calvin was not to be m 
by such an offer. Eckius then asked him what reve 
he had; he told the cardinal he had that hou 
garden, and fifty livres per annum, beside an an 
present of some wine and corn, on which he livedy, 
contentedly. Eckius told hint that a man of his; 
deserved a greater revenue, and then renewed bis i 
tation to come over to the Romish church, promis 
him a better stipend if he would. But Calving 
him thanks, assured him he was well satisfied wit 
condition. About this time dinner was ready, 
he entertained his guest as well as he could, exe 
the defects of it, and paid him great respect. 
after dinner desjred to know if he might not be 
ted to see the church, which anciently was the ca 
of that city. Calvin was very readily answered 
he might; accordisgly he sent to the officers 
ready with the keys, and desired some of thes 
te be there present, not acquainting them wh 
stranger was. As soon, therefore, as it was contd 
ent, they both went towards the church, and as Edi 
was coming out of Calvin’s house, he drew out aj 
with about one hundred pistoles, and presented i 
Calvin; but Calvin desired tobe excused: Eckius 
him he gave it to buy books, as well as to exp: 
respect for him. Calvin with much regret took 
purse, and they proceeded to the church, where i 
syndics and officers waited upon them, at the sight 
whom Eckius thought he had been betrayed, a 
whispered his thought in the ear of Calvin, who 
sured him of his safety—Thereupon they went ir 
the church, and Eckius having seen all, told Calvin 
did not expect to find things in so decent an ord 
having been toidto the contrary. After having 
a full view of every thing, Eckius was returning 
of the church, but Calvin stopped him a little, 
calling the syndics and officers together, took ev 
purse of gold which Eckius had given him, t# 
them that he:had received that-gold from. this 
stranger, and that now he gave it to the: poor’ 
put it all inta the poor box that was kept there, 
syndics thanked the stranger, and Eckius admired 
charity and modesty of Calvin. When they 
come out of the church, Calvin invited Fekius 
to his house, but he replied’ that he must depatt 
thanking him forall his civilities, offered to.tat 
leave; but: Calvin waited. upon him to the ian, 
waiked with him a mile out of the territories‘of| 
neva, where with great compliments they took a 
well of each other. 


MISS O’NEILL AND MISS SOMERV 


—- 

Weare glad to find, from the following letters, 
we were right in supposing that Miss O'Neill 
capable of the mean feeling imputed to her, oftel 
to Sppear in the same play with Miss Somerville: 

. Editor,—In consequence of a malicious 4 
sentation, industrivusly sent to some of the p 
papers, asserting that a performer of Covent 

heatre had resigned her articles in corisequence d 
refusing to play with ker, I think it a duty to thap 
lic, who.accept my humble efforts with so mv 
dulgence, to state, that I never had an. objection i 
pear with any performer in the theatre; nor hart 
any instafice, presumed to interfere in the cast of 
which belongs.to.the proprietors and managers 
| to. myself, ; 

I beg leave to declare, that I never decline a¢ 
ter but with reluctance, and from a conviction 
cannot so represent it asto deserve that favour! 
formly experience. . oilal 

In furtherance of this assertion, 1 subjoin my™ 
of Mary Stuart, addressed to Mr. Harris, in. 
to his earnest application on the subject, which 
was written at atime when I could have. noid 
any statement would come before the public. 

a lam, Sir, yours, on 


hee a stranger, and having: beard much of his far 


NEI 


Clarges-street, Jan.15, 18 
My Dear Mr. Harris,—¥o0 must: be 
my readiness to oblige you, and my great tep 
to refuse any character in which | could appear 
destroying the reputation J have pret 3 1 sbers 
trust that you will yield to my wishes of not pe 
ing the part of Mary Stuart. I have again read 
the greatest eng and wish, if possible to“ 
it; but I find that itis out of my power. to 
single effect invit. With this Slipreden, you wil 
i trust, any further press it upon me. ‘ 
Believe me, it ever was, and sil is, my earoe® 
todo all in my power to forward the interests of 
Garden, but" I cannot entirely sacrifie my tee” 
appearing nightly before a public, to whom I 4 
mych, and towards whom | feel so grateful, ia¢ 
ters in which there is nota single opportunity id 
charging ‘what I think my duty, to the mead" 
believe me yours, &c.. . 
E.. O'NEI 


_ To H. Harris, Esq 





Female Dandics.It appears that there sf 
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CHARACTERISTIC OF THE REFORMER CALy) 
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legate WHIMSICAL SCENE. 

eneva in (From the London Papers of Jan. 27.) 

asion we —. 

tee POLICE. 
: Jdhall.—Spouting Apprentice,—A case which af- 

— ant waver weerduaneae Stas on to be heard before the 

aivinnt sitting Magistrate, Mc. Alderman Rothwell, yester- 

WY no Hunt, a boot-eloser, had obtained a summons 

vas. told against the parents of a boy named Dyer, his appren- 

im tha tice, and whom he charged them with unlawfully har- 

of his full © bouring and detaining from his service. 

vited hin Mrs. Priscilla Dyer, the mother, first made her ap- 

im ; whe pearance, and was proceeding to overwhelm the Ma- 

zion, “i istrate with a torrent of volubility, respecting the 

ed'm terrible ill usage her child had received, when it was 

walk discovered that the complainant was not in Court ; in 

vent inal vain did the Magistrate tell her that there was no com- 

‘why hell -plaint before him, and that it was wholly unnecessary 


ior her to exculpate her conduct or that of her child, 
yntil there was some charge made ; she was determined 
to be heard, and contioued her vociferation sill she had 
nearly exhausted her powers of elocution, when lo, on 
a sudden, as if by magic, Joho Hunt himself (the mas- 
ter) appeared at her side; the attention of the Magis- 
trate, and of every one present, being so completely 
engrossed by Mrs, Priscilla’s harangue, that his en- 
trance into the room had been totally unobserved. The 
complaint now assumed a more regular form, and the 


ea me 
ould by 
Jast Edi 
hands; 
ate. At 
‘and be 
h the rene 
ret 


ome bad 


oiee leadings were opened by John Hunt, who, amidst fre- 
rhat reve quent interruptions from the lady, stated, that his ap- 
at hous rentice ran away from him last Monday week, that 
de an ann fis parents knew where he was,and that they supported 
he lived vs him in his misconduct, and encouraged him to absent 
1 of his p himself from his service, 
wed his’ Mrs. Dyer-—=That’s all because you used him so 
A, prot shockingly. Please your Wois ip, Lonly wish you could 
Yalvin gee his beck; he is black and bluefrom one end to the 
fied other. He has beat him most uomercifally with his 
ready reat strap. I gave him 12 guineas with the boy, and 
uld. He fe has spent the money, and uses him shamefully. 

5 John Hunt —O you wicked woman! Please your 

Worship, I never beat him but once, and that was be- 

the ca’ cause he was lazy, and saucy when I burnt his song.- 
iswered book. He is always reading plays and song-books, an: 
officers ing on a spouting I found a song-book between the 
f the syvil Father bed and sacking where he sleeps. 
em wh Mrs. Dycr (hastily interrupting).-—-Yes, and you 
was Conve would not have found that, only you were helping the 
ind as Edi maid to make the bed. 


John Hunt.—Well, Ma’am! what do you mean to 
insintvate by that? Please your Worship, one day 
when he was at work I observed he looked very much 
-stuffed out, and could not stoop to his work, which 
.was done 60 badly I was obliged to rip it up before his 
fue; and reaching to see what made him so stiff, I 
fund nearly 20 spouting-beoks and song-books about 


W out ap 
esented 
: Eckius 
0 expre 
ret took 


via whe . Mrs. Dyer.—Well, and what of that? You go to 
ey went in tie free-and-easy every night, and sing songs yourself, 
old Calvin ‘at Merlin’s Cave. 

ent an ord John Hunt.—Yes, Ma’am, but I don’t take the boy 
having t with me. 

returning . Mrs. Dyer.That’s more than I know; at all events 


youteach him them there habits. 
In this manner of reply and rejoinder the conversa- 
tion was kept up rapidly for nearly half an hour, in 
of every attempt.of the Magistrate, of Mr. Paine, 
- the clerk, and the more.forcible arguments of the mar- 
shalman in attendance, to maintain order and decorum. 
‘In the result, it appéared thatthe parents did not know 
“where the boy was; and on Mrs. Dyer's engaging to 
send him back, and John promising not to strap him, 


a littl, 


<eomplaint was-dismissed, with an admonition to the 
singing bootcloser from the worthy Alderman, that the 
best method to insure attention and good conduct on 
‘ = part of bis apprentice was to set him a good example 
mself. 

__ Mrs. Priscilla Dyer then stroked down the front of 
her gown with both hands most majestically, and 
walked out of the office with great dignity, amid peals 
of laughter. 








4 letters, - 

baiger AVARICE. 

er, ofrelim + ; 

merville — 

licious 1 The character of the miser has never been so forcibly 
of the | drawn for the stage (even in the Euclio of Plautus, 
bvent, 7 M'Avare of Moliere, or the miser of rage but 
quenced ‘that it hag been exceeded in real life. In elucidating 
deg "this topic, he tells us of the Duke of Marlborough 
0 wed 


“walking from the public rooms to his lodgings in Bath, 
‘fo acold dark night, in order to save sixpence in chair 
‘hire, thotigh he died worth more than a million and a 
“half sterling Another example is recorded in “ Sir 
dimes Lowther (who) after changing a piece of silver 
in George’s Coffee-house, and paying two-pence for 
‘his dish of coffee, was helped into his chariot (for he 
 was'then very old and infirm) and went home ; some 
‘little'time after he returned to the same coffee-house 
Gh purpose to acquaint the woman who kept it, that 
the bad given‘him a bad see og and demanded 
i 


jection 
sor hare 
cast of 
vagcre and 
line ac 
nv 
favour! 


nin my M4 


is, in 8 -andther in -excharge for it. r James had about 
which Al £10,000 per annam, and was at a loss whom to ap- 
¢ noWER point his heir.” Other instances are adduced of this 


Blic. 
Bec. 
Q'NEI 
n. 15, i 


‘ete 


‘ odious passion: one’of a Commissipner Colby. of. the 
Victualling Office, worth £200,060 who fell a sacrifice 


Resty of his servants; and another of his own grand- 
father, Sir W. Smyth, w o agreed with ‘Taylor, the 
Well-known oculist of that day, to couch him for 60 
Suineas ; but, though the operation was perfeetly suc- 
cesstul, cheated the operator into a compromise for 
'20, by pretending that he had only a glimmering and 








— ray (Uacertain vision, ’ 
ible to # 
a AMERICAN CHASE. 

m From a Bedford County ( Pennsylvania ) Paper, Dec. 12. 
y earoe“ | On Friday, the 4th instant, about 700 men of the 
ests) Mm ‘Neighbouring townships formed a hunting petty The 
ny Tom . *ignal for preceeding was given on French ‘Town Moun 
‘ak, ind * tain, which was answered by all the horns of the hunters, 


comprising a circuit of 40 miles in the space of 15 minutes. 
unters then pro towards a centre in Wysax 
township ; shooting and driving the game before them, 
until the cirele becgme too small.to use guns with safety ; 
¢ animals were then attacked with bayonets fixed on 
poles, clubs, pitchforks, &c. with such success, that near 
. 800 deer, 5 bears, 9 wolves, and 14 foxes were killed. It 


unity {0 
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but to use him kindly, and forgive his late absence, the. 


to his anxiety to save'a bottle of wine from the disho- }) 





} The MPaturalist’s Diary, 


(CONTINVED MONTHLY.) 
oe - 
FEBRUARY. 


- — 

Unlovely parent of the lovely hour, 

Chill February, on thy palsied steps. 

All winter rages, with his savage train ! 

The leaden-coloured day both moist and bleak ; 

The shifting wind that round the compass veers ; 

And frequent from thy dripping wings pour down 

Cold showers or slippery sleet. : 

Auong the juvenile sports of this month, skating 
and sliding are still practised, if a hard frost con- 
tinues. 

Again night passes, and severe frost 

Binds fast impeded nature. Soon as morn 

Kindles, the village yonker tries his foot 

Upon the frozen margin of the pool, 

Fearful t> venture on the slippery floor, 

Lest, bursting with abrupt and hideous crash, 

It drown his instep, and his natly shoe 

Drench with the chilly element below. 

Bold with success, he tries a daring stroke 

Along its verge, and now magnanimous 

Darts o’er the fragile centre of the flood 

His long resounding slide. Safe born to shore, 

He turns impatient, and with rushing heel 

Shapes o’er the pond his parallel return. 

Then round and round he leads his gliding team 

Of schoolmates well-assured, and panting Sport 

ae Meg: es sats pe Bascsti thought 

n the lurkin of her ee 
- ne ll Hurpis. 

The few fine days towards the latter end of this 
month afford many opportunities of cultivating our 
knowledge of Nature, even in her minutest works. 

Some particulars of the severity of the winter in 
Russia, Sweden, &c. have already been related in our 
former papers: we shall now give a short account of 
ihis seasun in Spitzbergen. 

The single night of this dreadful country begins 
about the 30th of October; the sun then sets, and 
sever appears till about the 10th of February. A 
glimmering, indeed, continues some weeks after the 
setting of the sua: then succeed clouds and thick 
darkuess, broken by the light of moou, which is as 
tuminous as in England ; and, during this long uight, 
shines with unfailing lustre. ‘The cold strengthens 
with the new year; and the sun is ushered in with 
an unusual severity cf frost. By the middle of 
March, the cheerfal light grows strong; the arctic 
foxes leave their holes ; aud the sea-fowl resort, in 
great multitudes, to their 'Breeding-places. The sun 
sets nu more after the, 14th of May; the distinction 
of day and night is thea lost. 

In the height of summer, the sun has heat enough 
to melt the tar.on the decks of ships; but from Au- 
gust its power declines: it sets fast. After the mid- 
dle of September, day is har dly distinguishable, and, 
by the end of October, takes a long farewell of this 
country; the days now become frozen, aud winter 
reigns triumphant. 

Earth and soil are denied to the frozen regions of 
Spitzbergen: at least, the only thing which resem- 
bles soil is the grit worn from the mountains by the 
power of the winds, or the attrition of cataracts of 
melted snow: this, indeed, is assisted by the putri- 
fied lichens of the rocks, and the dung of birds, 
brought down by the same ineans. ‘The composition 
of these islands is stone, formed by the sublime hand 
of omnipotent Power; not fritted into segments, 
transverse or perpeadicular, but cast, at once, into 
one immense and solid mass. A mountain, through- 
vut, is but a single stone, destitute of fissures, ex- 
cept in places cracked by the irresistible power uf 
frost, which often causes lapses, attended by a noise 
like thunder, aud scattering over their bases rude and 
extensive ruins, 

The vallies, or rather glens, of this country, are 
filled with eternal ice or snow. They are totally 
inaccessible, and known only by the divided course 
vf the mountains, or where they terminate in 
the ice-bergs or glaciers. No streams water their 
dreary bottoms; and even springs are denied. The 
mariuers are indebted for fresh water solely to the 
periodical cataracts of melted snow in the short sea- 
son of summer, or tu the peols iu the middle of the 
vast fields of ice. 

Yet, even, here, Flora deigns to make a short 
visit, and te scatter a scanty stuck over the bases of 
the hills: her efforts never rise beyond a few hum- 
ble herbs, which shoot, flower, and seed, in the short 
warmth of June and July, and then wither into rest 
until the succeeding year. Among these, however, 
the salubrious. scurvy-grass, the resource of distem- 
pered frames, is providentially must abundant. 

Where the countries have been long iuhabited, iw all 
the arctic coasts of Europe, Asia, and America, the 
natives, with very few variations and exceptions, 
seem to be a distinct species both in body and mind, 
and not to be derived from the adjaceut nations or 
any of their better proportioned neighbours. Their 
stature is from four to four feet and « half, and their 
skins are swarthy, From use, they ‘run up rocks 
| like goats, and up trees like, squirrels.—They are so 
strong in the arm, that they can draw a bow which 
a stout Norwegian can hardly bend; yet lazy even 
to torpidity, when not incited by necessity; aud 
pusillanimons and nervous to a mystérical degree. 
These ave.the natives of Finmark avd Lapland, 
The cvasts east of Archaagel, as far as the river 
Oby, are inhabited by the Samocids ; a race as short 
as the Laplanders, but much uglier, and more bru- 
talized; their food being the carcasses of horses, or 
any other animals. They use the reindeer to draw their 
sledges, but are uot civilised enough to make it a sub- 
stitute for the cow. 

Hard by these shores, where scarce his freezing stream 
Rolls the wild Oby, live the last of men; — . 

And half-enlivened by the distant Sun, 

That rears and ripens man as well as plants, 

Here human nature wears its rudest form. 1 
Deep from the piercing season sunk in caves. 

Here, by dull fires, and with unjoyous cheer, 

They waste the tedious — Immersed in furs, 

| Doze the gross race. Nor sprightly jest, nor song, 

| Nor tenderness they know ; nor aught of life, 
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Was was calculated that 600 deer, 10 bears, and 20 wolves 


; ith t ber of smaller ani- |! Till mern, at h, her roses dreoping all) 

- by al ihe Spelition wea attended with many circum. {/ Sheds a long'twi light brightening o’er their fields, 

jon Hances highly interesting to hunters, and closed, as;| And calls the quivered savage to the chase. as i 
weual, with great misth. ‘ THOMPSON. 


| Beyond the kindr 


bears that stalk without. 
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EXPULSION @F A CATHOLIC CLERGYMAN, 
’ —<—_—— 
(Continued from page 99.) 
——<_—— 


In the Kuleidoscope of Jaunary 12, wenoticed the 
expulsion of a Catholic Clergyman out of the settle- 
meuts at New South Wales; on this subject the 
Rev. John England has addressed a letter to the 
Cork Mercantile Chronicle, in which he says—“ To 
the British Government I put this case in a fair 
point of view. Do you wish to make the Colonists 
Protestants?—You canuot.—Let good sense then 
guide you ;—adopt the maxim of a respetable Bishop 
of the Irish Protestant Church, I believe Bishop 
Bedel, who having given Catholic books to his veigh. 
bours of that faith, assigning a reason which refiects 
honour upon his head and upon his heart—* J can- 
not make good Protestants of them, I will endea- 
vour to make guod Catholics of them.” 

“I believe Lord Bathurst himself will acknowledge, 
that it would be better the inhabitants of New S 
Wales were religious and moral Roman Catholics, 
than were bereft of the means of practising the 
duties of any religion, or were forced to attend the 
worship of a Church, whose doctrines they do not 
believe, and whose practice they must abhor, in the 
direct proportion of the tyrannical compulsion which 
they experience from its practical enemies, who pro. 
fess to be its friends. The account given by Mr.O'Flin 
himself, is as fotlows. On his arrival at Van Diemean’s 





land, Lieut. Gov. Sorrell expressed a great wish 
that a Catholic Clergyman should settle there, as he 
would be of the greatest use; but at Sydney, he says 
—‘ My reception here, from the Governor and Secre- 

tary, was quite another thing. The former asked 

ine had F any letter from Government? I replied, 
none; but hoped his Excellency would have no ob- 
jection to the Roman Catholic Religion being prac- 
ticed, from the number of Roman Catholics in the 

Colony, He replied, ‘ We want tu make them ail 
Protestants.—I mentioned my hope, that there 
would be one or two more clergymen coming out in 
a short time, and had not the least doubt they would 
bring the sanction of his Majesty’s Government 
with them, He'replied, ‘I will sead you and them 
away.’—Mr. Campbell spoke in a different tone ot! 
voice, and said, ‘One Religion was sufficient for any 
State’—that he knew the consequence of the differ- 
ence of Religions these twenty years, Protestants 
knocking out the brains of Catholics, and Catholics 
those of Protestants, and all for the pure love of 
God.—From that day, the 10th of Nov. I celebrated 
Mass in a private'ruom, and never permitted above 
nine or ten persons to attend at one time.”—In reply 
to a letter of Mr. O’Flin’s, enquiring whether he 
would be permitted to perform his sacerdotal func 

tions, he received as answer, order to quit the settle- 
ment by the earliest opportunity, not deferring his 
removal beyond the period of the sailing of the ship 
in which he sayin. Saiptaihen the state of the 
settlement, Mr. O’Flin says—* At present I cannot 
inform you of the population ef this Colony, sutlice 
it tu say, that half the population are ‘Roman Catho- 
lics, whose conduct will show you how successful the 
Governor has been in making them Protestants. 
Those that are free in the country, and such ’s have 
heen emancipated, never go to church, nor do they 
get their children baptised. As to the prisoners, you 
will be astonished to hear of the compulsory man- 
ner in which they are forced to church, in which their 
conduct, as ft am informed, is not very regular; one 
will take out a pack of cards, another a novel, or 
any other convenient book, another will provide 
himself with needle and thread to meud his clothes, 
another will dress his sores, another will be prepared 
with a variety of tricks te raise the mirth of his 
neighbours, another will endeavour to sleep all the 
time, but of all the rest, the latter is the least in- 
dulged as there are three or four constables, with, 
scourges in their hands, who are constantly rousing 
them from sleep. Notwithstanding the great dis. 
edification shown by these Catholics, they are mus- 
tered rank and file every Sunday by the Governor, 
and in case of absence from church, are confined 
from church time, until work time on Monday 
morning.” 





The late Professor Porson.—Chantry has now finished 
the bust of this most eminent scholar and critic. It is 
most appropriately placed, at the request of the Senatus 
Academicus, among the monuments of * the Wlustrious 
dead,” in the Chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The following is the plain and simple inscription on t 


tablet :— 
RICARDUS PORSON, 

NAT. VIII. KAL. JAN. A.D. MDCCLIX. 
A.B. ET COLL. 8. 8. TRIN. 80C. MDCCLXXXI, 
A.M. MDCCLXXXV. 

OB. VII, KAL. OCT. MMDCCCVIII. 
‘ P. 

J.C. BANKS.—CROLOS BURNETT. 
Mr. Chantry’s marble bust of the late excellent Mr. 
Hozner, which was so much admired at the last Exhibi- 
rion of the Royal Acadetiny, is about to be placed in the 


4 College of Advocates at Edinburgh. 
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Corns.—Let a poultice of such size and consistence is 
will preserve ite moisture around the part, be appli¢d to 
the offending corn at bed time. On the following morn. 
jing the greater part of the corn may be removed by the 
jfingers. A little spcermaceti vintment may be dut. 
ling the following day. It may in some cises be neces- 
\sary to repéat this process once or twice, and the cure’is 
declared to be safe, easy, and certain. { 








AMERICAN FUNERAL INVITATIONS, 
magia 
The American prints abound with notices similar to 


the advertising fi 





custom. 


| Barclay, 3, South-street, which the friends and aequain- 
| tarice are requested to attend. 
} 


/years. ‘Funeral at half-past 5 o'clock this afternoon, at 


| 526, Pearl-street, where his friends, those of his father, 
| Dr. Andrew Morten, and the students of medicine, 
) reqhested to attend.” 


Superiority to Revenge—The illustrious Descartes been erected in the vicinity of the new bri 








‘himself s0 high above it, that it could not reach him, 


used td sey, that when he received an injury, he seated 
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THE TOKAY WINE, 
The German journals have lately contained repeated 
accounts of the abundant produce of the vineyards of 
Tokay, during the present season; and they predict 
that the quality of the wine will this year be unusually 
excellent. As but little is known respecting these ce- 
lebrated vineyards, or the process by which the wine 
is made, the following particulars may not prove unin- 7 
teresting to our readers :— The county of Wemplen is 
forme! by a chain of hilly in front of the Carpathian 4 
Mountains. Among these bills are craters surrounded Bt Boe 
by lava. The famous vineyards of Sallia, Mada, | 
Tolesma, Liska, and’ others, known by’ the name of a 
Vokay, are situated in this county. The wines of i ie 
Fallia are preferred even to those of ‘lokay,—In_ordi- i 
nary seasons, the canton yields about 240,060 elmers 
(casks); but this year's pore may be estimated at 
double that quantity. The Hungarians are se proud 
of their vines, that they even grant them titles of no- 
bility ‘They pretend that they are descended from the i 
vines which the Romana planted in Ulyris ethers ' 
maintain that they are the vines of Formix, celebrated Ka 
by Horice. But it is needless to trace the grapes of 
Tokay to this high origin; for their real merit is indis- 
putable, and has already been acknow te full 
council. At Trente,in 1568, the prelates of Italy were 
all boasting of the wines of their respective countries. 
George Drascowich, Archbis of Tolocza, main- 
rained that Hudgiry produced the dest. At this the H 
} 
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prelates laughed.—The Hungarian Archbishop then 
ordered some of the Talila Mada wiie to be presented ; : 
tothem. They all acknowledged its 3 and y Pah 
the Pope, when ‘he tasted it, lo ‘ 
preeminence over all the wine in the world, But the } 
Tokay wine was not then made according to the pre- NAb 
sent method. It has been observed, that the gra ] 
which contain most of the saccharine property po 
before the rest, and crystallise, as it were, by the heat 
of the sun; but the least moisture spoils them. ‘I'he 
vintagers, therefore, gather the first ripe 5 > 
after they have been ee dried, extract from them 
an essence which tastes like honey, and in appearance 
resembles molasses, By mixin this essence with the 
common wine of the canton, the real Tokay wine is 
produced. Of this wine there are two kindt=the | 
Ausbruch and the Musklass. ‘The former contains 
' 
i 





twice as much of the essence as the latter, Phe Hun- 
garians assert that gold is found in their grapes; buta 
naturalist has discovered that what hey mistake for > 
gold is the egg of a small insect round which the sugar 

crystalizes and acquires a gold colour. ‘Thisdoés not, | 
however, disprove the existence of gold in inyisible 4 

rticles in certain vegetables, a fact which is evideng 
rom the experiments of Chaptal. } 


fe 
A PHILOSOPHICAL HISTORIAN, 





It has been justly observed, that several modern his 
torians, who have pretended to write in a philusophica } 
spirit, have been very indifferent as to the truth or 
falsehood of the facts en which their philosophy rest- 
ed. The celebrated Abbe Raynal was a wrkter-of this 
class, as appears from the following anecdote 14<"* ‘To- 
wards the end of the year 1777, the Abbe ¢ one 
evening on Dr. Franklin at his lodgings.in Paris, found § 9)) ay 
in company with the Doctor, their common friend }/) ) 0) 





Silas Deane.. ‘Ah! Monsieur l’Abbe,’ sald Deane, 4 
we are just talking of you and your works.—Do +1) 
‘now that you have been yery ill served by some of ba 
those people who have undertaken to give you infor- ae 
mation on American affairs <The Abbe restvted this | Ji/)| | 
attack with some warmb: arid Deane supported it b Wha Wh 
citing a variety of passages from Raynal’s works, which } 
he alledged to he incorrect. At last they came to 
anecdote of Polly Bakrer ca which the Abbe had dis (Hil) 
purest a great deal of pathos and sentiment. ‘Now, “Pili / i) 
erg’ says Deane, ‘ia a tale in which there is not one | Hi 
word of truth. Raynal fired at this, and asserted that | 
he had taken it from an authen ie mempir received | 
from America.—Franklin, who had amused himeelf } 
hitherto with listening to the dispute of his friends, at | 
lengtth interposed. * My dear Abbe,’ said he, shall I i 
tell you the truth? When i was a-young man, and 4/0) 
rather more thoughtless than is becoming at our pre- 
sent time of life, I was employed in writing for a 
newepepet 5 ate it comers ha ape lwanted 
genuine materials to up m occasionally Fit) | 
drew on the stores of my naginehion | for a tale which | 1t) | 
might pass current as a reality--now this very anecdote 
of Polly Baker was one of my inventions,’ And 
upon my word,’ cried Raynal, quitting at ence the 
tone of dispute for that of flattery, «1 would much 
rather insert your fictions in my works, than the | 
truths of many other poopie uch is the way ia 5) 
which modern philosophers write History ! Hl 
Seg 5 
SEA SNAKE OF AMERICA, 1; 
Extracted from a letter from T. Say, 
Phiiadelphia, to Dr. Leach ; : 
“1 have to regret that many of the scientific |) } nt 
journals of Europe have takeu serious notice of the | BP 
absurd story which bas originated to the eastward | 
about the sea serpent; a story attributed here to | \ 
defective observation, connected with au extraordi- 1 
nary degree of fear, You have probably Been in. | 
formed that Capt. Rich bad explained the while Bh) 
Lusiness; he fitted out an expedition purposely to 
take this leyrathan ; he was successful in fastenjpg FF 
his harpoon ia what was ackuowledged by ali his | 
crew to be the veritable sea serpent (and which | 

















the sphere of their vision, it proved to their perfect | 
[conviction that the seq serpent, ‘which fear bad 
loomed 


| mine or fen feet long, Thus natural history is pro- 





| the following, frotn which we are led to suppose that || '#ble instance is added to the catalogue of credulity, | § 

already preguant with warning to uaturalisis.”—. (P 
** Yesterday, Mr. Josiah Martin, aged 69 years. Fu-|| 4nnaly of I’hitosophy, for Jan. 1819, : 
Meral this afternoon at 4 o’clock, from the house of J. ||! M6 Rowers 


i Court of Exchequer.—A novel occurrence took place . 
** Yesterday afternoon, Mr. Francis Morton, aged 22) on Wednesday morning in Gray's-inn Hall, Which the | 


are | 


}! 


several of them hag previously seen and made oath 
to); but witeu drawn from the water, and full within 


to the gigantic length vf 100 (eet, was no GEE 
other than a harmless Tuony (Schomber Thyanus) 7 


bably indebted to Capt. Rich for kegping from its 
pages an account of a second Kraken; anda memo- 


————--—— Hee 





the Registrar angwered that there was no other cayse, 


a 


§ ord Chief Baron ordergd the next cause to be ce'led On, | 
tdinburgh.rmUpwards of 800 houses have recent] 


gag, 
buh which have been ‘gold ot 4n average of how if 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


'The crowd, astonish’d, rush’d into the stall. 
\* A horse cat oysters ? what—what shells and all ?° 
|| Mcanwhile our traveller, as the rest retire, 





oe = 
EVENING, 
_- 

Verging tow'rds the western sea, 
Noves the radiant orb of day ; 
Measuring by bis course sublime, 

The ceaseless flow of rolling time, 
(er the boundless ocean bending, 
Slow to other climes descending, 
Gradual swells his axle bright, 

Deeper glows his patens light, 

His outline, trac’d distinct and clear, 
Beams thro’ the horizontal air, 

And e’en our frail, our mortal gaze, 
Scans unscath'’d his dying blaze 5 
Which he with slow majestic motion, 
Sinks bencath the convex ocean, 
Shedding o'er the dazzling skics, 

All their brightest richest dyes. 7 
From the deep glow that bounds the view, 
To the faint etherial blue, 

How sweetly blend the varied shades ! 
How gradual each in other fades ! 

The streaming hues so undefin'd, 
With such surpassing art combin’d, 
As proves the glorious scene to be, 
The perfect work of Deity. — 

Now the crowded town to quit. 

‘The terrac’d walk, the crowded street, 
In evening's calm, and ful hour, 
To wander o'er the sva-lav'd shore, 
The zephyr’s softest breathing play, 
Or heath-inspiring gales do stray. 

O'er the wide watery expanse, 
To view the wreathing mist advance, 
And contemplate the heav’ns bright, 
Whose riclfv varied, beauteous hght, 
Streams sofuy o'er the Sling view, 
And decks it in it’s loveliest hue. 

- Aud now the flowing tide attains 
It's utmost height; the apr plains 
Of restless ocean now are still’d, 

And all his wat'ry cavern’s fill’d, 
While on the unrippled surface play, 
The last bright beams of parting day. 
Who hath not felt the soothing pow'r 

Of this serene, this placid hour, 

O'er the fever’d brain diffuse, 

A peaceful calm ; not summer's dews 

To the parch'd herb more sweetly flow, 
The germ of life anew reviving, 

Than o'er the soul falls evening's glow,' 
Anxious cates before it driving. | 
And should stormy passions tow'r, 

The influence of the puwing hour, 

O'er the ruffed temper stealing, 

Mulls to fest each angry feeling, 

As oil-dreps on the raging wave, 

Gently stay it’s boist’rous heave, 

And inoving o'er the vast profound, 

A transient stillness spread around. 


_—aaD © oe - 
CONSOLATION. 
oo 
Yes, there is a Being benignant above us, 
‘Yo shelter in sorrow and cherish in care 
Yeu, Uiere ix a Power to pity and love us— 
A balin for the wounded, a beam for the tear, 
Which comes o'er the bosom, like day o'er the billow 
‘To mariners weary and wild with despair; 
Which brightens the dungeon, and softens the pillow, 
And smiles like a rose on our wilderness here. 


The mighty and proud, in their mansions of pleasure, 
May squander their blessings in tnadness away 5 
The miver may worship bis cankering treasure, 
Th’ atheist deride, and the hypocrite pray 
With his Hips, while bis soul is enslaved by ambition ; 
But the Hheing who reigns o'er yon beautitul sphere, 
Reads the heart, and remembers the sigh of contriuon, 
Nor bruises the reed that is broken and sear. 


——E— 
To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 
A MS. Poem, which I have lately seen, has the 


lowing counterpart to a reeipe (in 


may be worthy a place in your pages. | 
tided ** Childe Harold in the Shades. 


A CONSTANT READER. 





Of common-place, tie literary water, 

‘Take quantum sf, and for your chief ingredrent, 
Some high-born Count's, or wealthy Baron's daughter 

A brace of lovers i, at least, expedient, 

And one, by rule, must make the Lady lenient ; 
Be wure my Lord's a most unnatural father ; 

A maiden aunt besides you'll find convenient; 
Mix then much mawkish senument together, 

ln every sort of scene, and every kind of weather. 
Of parchments, braves, plots and blood, be lavish ; 

And let, to prove hew fierce the lady's honour, 
The hated lover every ding but ravish ; 

To heap more ternble unbroglios on her, 

Let father, aunts and uncles all disown her; 
When plagued enough, to save her, let, by vhance, 

Some grisly ghost compassion take upon her; 
Then fix your scene ip Maly or France, 

And dub the Monster's birth, a Novel or Romance. 


it, November. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Syn.—If the following lines have not already appeared 
wal) be glad of their insertion, in the 
me of your juvenile readers who have 
Yours, Ac. B 


an your paper, | si 
hope they nunuse Lae 
not met with than before. 

——_ 


ANECDOTE OF THE LATE DR. FRANKLIN. 


Pra) Yn, one night, cold, shivering to the skin, 
S don bis journey at a public inn, 
1). » ve we the crackling flames arise, 
Prot, huckless aye! he views, with distant eyes, 
Aroothyauw monopoliwe the heat, 


Finch, tiem as Banquo’s ghost, maintains his scat. 
+ tot” eres the Doctor, never at a loss, e 
+ Jandion!, a peck of Oysters for my horse. 

r} cat oveters | cries the wondering host 


” Give hins ajec., L say; they won't be Jos.” 





fol- jcupied by those who gave a preference to dancing, 
Vrose) tor making a 


Poe, which lately appeared in a Morning Paper. It 
The Poen is en- | 


Takes the best seat at the deserted fire ; 
||A place convenient for the cunning elf, 
| To roast his oysters, and to warm himself. 
|The guests-return, * Your horse won't eat them, sir !’ 
** Not eat good Eg He's a simple cur: 


| [know who will,” he adds, in merry mood ; 


— <——- 
THE FALL OF THE LEAP, 





1! The following Verses are ascribed to Bishop Horne. 


See the lcaves around us falling, 

Dry and withered, to the ground ; 
Thus to thoughtless mortals calling, 
| In a sad and solemn sound— 


** Sons of Adam, once in Eden, 
Blighted whence, like us, ye fell ;— 
Hear the lecture we are reading, 
Tis, alas! the truth we tell. 





‘* Virgins, much, too much presuming 
On your boasted white and red ; 

View us, late in beauty blooming, 
Number’d now among the dead ! 


| * Griping misers, nightly waking 
See the end of all your care ; ‘ 

Fled on wings of our own making, ' 
We have left our owners bare ! 


« Sons of honour, fed on praises, 
Fluttering high in fancied worth ; 
Lo! the fickle air that raises, 
Brings us down to parent earth. 


** Learned sophs, in s vse! que 
Who for new ones daily call, 

Cease at length, by us persuaded, 
Every leaf must have its fall. 


** Youths, though yet no losses grieve you, 
Gay in health and manly grave ; 

Let no cloudless skies deceive you, 
Summer gives to Autumn ! 


“* Venerable sires, grown hoary, 
Hither turn a willing eye; 

Think, amidst your falling glory, 
Autumn tells a winter nigh ! 


** Yearly in your course returning, 
Messengers of shortest stay, 
Thus we preach this truth concerning 

* HEAVEN AND EaRTH SHALL Pass Away!” 


“On the Tree of LirE ETERNAL, 
Man, let all thy hopes be stayed ; 
Which alone, for ever vernal, 
Bears ‘a leaf that shall not fade!’ ”’ 
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INTERESTING SPECTACLE. 


FETE AT NEW LANARK. 








| 
| 
THE SEVERE LAWS OF PUNISHMENT WHICH PRE- 
VAIL IN ALL THE CODES OF EUROPE, AND IN 
MOST PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
The 14th of January being the anniver: of the 
|re-establishment, in the vilege of New Lanark, of the 
practical system of kindness introduced by Mr. Owen 
|to supersede the necessity for punishment, the evening 
| was, as usual, devoted to commemorate a day which 
' secured to the inhabitants so many well-devised means 
|of moralimprovement and social happiness. The tem- 
'perate labour of the day being over, the rejoicings 
commenced by an almost instantaneous illumination of 
\\every dwelling in the village, and which, in this singu- 
| lar situation, produced a very fine effect. Several ap- 
|| propriate transparencies,designed and executed by some 
llof the villagers, seemed to attract the notice of the 
crowds that perambulated the streets, During this ex- 
\/hibition, which continued about two hours, the village 
band continued to play national airs 
| Immediately thereafter seven large apartments in 
the public buildings, welllighted, were opened for the 
‘amusement of the population, and tive were soon oc- 





which it seems is taught to all the young persons here, 
as being, under proper regulations, the most heaithy 
and innocent amusement yet devised for those whose 
lives are spent in sedentary occupations.—Among the 
dancers we noticed with peculiar pleasure about 308 
|} young persons, from ten to fourteen years of age, neat, 
I}clean, and well dressed, and whose unaflected good 
‘humour and enjoyment we never saw equaled. After 
the promenade, music, and daueing had continued 
with great spirit for above two hours more, the party, 
upwards of twelve hundred, partook of retreshments 
Phey then retired to rest i the best order, and on the 
tullowing morning they resumed their several occupa- 
tions with a cheerfulness and with feelings seldom, if 
ever, witnessed in a manufacturing population. “Those 
who have not seen young persons ina similar situation 
in life trained from infancy ona well understood prin- 
ciple of ‘uniform kindness, rendering all punishment 
unpecessary, cannot form any correct ideas of the 
happiness which the people enjoy, although their oc- 
cupations are far from being healthy or pleasant. If 
then, a principle of action so much in unison with the 
best. feelipgs of human nature, is thus proved to be 





| 





** Give them to me—a horse don’t know what's good.’ 





Scientific Potices. 


RECENT GALVANIC EXPERIMENTS ON 
THE BODY.OF A MURDERER. 
-—.- 


’ The foHowing curious experiments were made by 
Dr. Ure, on the body of the murderer Clydsdale, after 
his execution, at Glasgow, on the 4th November last, 
who was a middle sized, athletic, and extremely mus- 
cular man, about 30 years of age. He had been sus- 
pended nearly an hour, but there was no dislocation of 
the neck ; the voltaic battery consisted of 270 pairs of 
4-inch plates, with wires of communication, and pointed 
metallic rods with insulating handles. ‘I'he appaling 
phenomena exhibited are thus related :— 
| , £xp. 1. A large incission was made into the nape of 
ithe neck, close below the occiput. The posterior half 
\of the atlas vertibra was then removed by bone for- 
|ceps, when the spinal marrow was brought into view. 
'4 considerable incision was at the same time made in 
|the leit hip, through the great gluteal muscle, so as to 
| bring the sciatic nerve into sight : and a small cut was 
made in theheel. From neither of these did any blood 
flow.—The pointed rod connected with one end of the 
battery was now placed in’ contact with the spinal mar- 
row, while the other rod was applied to the sciatic 
nerve. Every muscle of the body was ‘immediately 
agitated with convulsive movements, resembling a vi- 
elent shuddering from cold. The left side was most 
powerfully convulsed at each renewal of the electric 
contact. On moving the second rod ‘from the hip to 
the heel, the knee being previously bent, the leg was 
thrown out with such violence as nearly to overturn 
one of the assistants, who in vain attempted to prevent 
its extension. : 

Eap.2. The left phrenic nerve was now laid:bare at 
the outer edge of the sternothyrodicus muscle, trom 
three to four inches above the clavicle; the cutaneous 
incision having been made by the side of the sterno- 
cleido-mastoideus, Since this nerve is distriluted to the 
diaphragm, and since it communicates with the heart 
through the eighth pair, it was expected, by transmit- 
ting the galvanic power along it, that the respiratory pro- 
cess would be renewed. Accordingly, asmall incision 
having been made under the cartilage of the 7th rib, 
the point of the one insulating rod was brought into 
contact with the great head of che diaphragm, while the 
other point was applied to the phrenic nerve in the neck. 
This muscle, the main agent of respiration, was in- || 
stantly contracted, but with Jess force than was ex-|| 
ected. Satisfied, from ample experience on the living | 
body, that more powerful effects can be produced in 
galvanic excitation, by leaving the extreme communi- 
cating rods in‘close contact with the parts to be opera- 
ted on, while the electric chain or circuit is completed, 
by running the end of the wires along the top of the 
plates in the last trough of either pole, the other! wire 
being steadily immersed in the last:cel of the dpposite 
pole, I: had immediate recourse to this. method.— Tbe 
success of it was truly.wondcrful. Full, nay, labo- 
rious breathing instantly commenced. ‘The chest 
heaved and fell; the belly was protruded, aud again 














Ain 1678, the western declination. was already 1 deg, 





ing of the 19th of January, 1818, Captain Dayme! 
sailed from the coasts of Newfvendiand, and in the 
evening encountered several floating islands, On 
the following morning, at sun-rise, the ship was go 
completely enveloped in ice, that there appeared no 
means of eseape, even froni the top of the masts, 

The ice in its whole extent rose about 14 feet 
| above the surface of the waters, it drifted towards 

the south-east, and bore the ship alung with it for % 
successive days, Qn the 17th of February, Captaig 
Dayment being then 300 miles east off Cape R 

in 44 deg. 37 win. north latitdue, percieved an o 
ing towards the south-east, and succeeded in igen. 
gaging himself. From the 19th of January to the 
3d of February, the brig made only four miles a d 
but from the 3d of February to the 17th of the sane 
mvnth, she rapidly increased to about a mile an hony 
M. Dayment reports, that during the 29 days tha 
this siwgular navigation lasted, he descried near on 
hundred very extensive mountains of compact and 
blueish ice, such as sailors call Greenland ice, 

There are alxo some interesting remarks on. the de 
clination of the needle, which is the angle formed by 
the direction of the needle with the meridian of th 
place. By accurate measurement, made on the 15th 
of October, at nine o'clock in the morning, this angh 
was found equal to 22 deg. 16 min. that is to say 
the northera extremity of the needle, instead of bei 
directly accurately towards the north, declined that 
quantity towards the west. 

At Paris, in 1580, the declination was eastern, and 
equal to 11 deg. 30 min. In 1663, the needle pointed 
direct to the north. After remaining two years jp 
that position, it gradually declined towards the wes, 
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39 min; and in 1818, amounted to 22 deg, 26 mip, 
It is observed, that the progressive declination of the 
needle towards the west has continually decre 
which seems to indicate that in some time it 
become retrograde.—Gazettede France, 
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Don Ferdinand Columbus, in his History of the 
Discovery of America, by Christopher Coluabus, his 
father, part 2, book 2, chapter 1, section 13, ives the 
following paragraph:— ’ : 
* In the midst of atl these terrors, there occurred 
another, uo less wonderful and dangerous, which was 
a water-spout, rising from the sea, on Thursday, the 
13th of December (1602) which, if they had not dis- 
solved by reciting the gospel of St. John, had certainly 
sunk whatever it had fallen upon?” 

L have read much abont waterspouts, and have 
sometimes heard our West India. captaing. describe 
them; but do not recollect that such a method of 
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|A PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF KINDNESS, OPPOSED TO 


collapsed, with the relaxing and retiring diaphragm. 
| long as T continued the electric discharges. 
witnessed the scene, this respiratory experiment was, 


perhaps, the most striking ever made with the philoso- 
phical apparatus. Let it also be semembered, that for 





well nigh drained of its blood, and the spinal marrow 
severely Jacerated. No pulsation could be perceived 
meanwhile at the hearc or wrist; but it may be sup- 
posed that, but for the evacuation of the blood, the 
essential stimulus of that organ, this’ phenonienon 
might also‘have occurred. 

Exp. 3. ‘The supra-orbital nerve wag kaid bare in the 
foreheud, as it issues through the supra-ciliary foramen, 
in the eyebrow: the one conducting rod being applied 
to it, and the other to the heel, most extraordinary 
grimaces were exhibited every time that the electric 
discharges were made, by running th wire in my haid 
along the edges of the last trough, from the 220th to 
the 227th pair of plates; thus fifty shocks, each greater 
than the preceding one, were given in two seconds : 
every muscle in his countenance was simultaneously 
thrown tuto fearful action; rage, hotror, despair, an. 
guish, and ghastly smiles, united their hideous expres- 
sion/in the murderer's face, surpassing far the wildest 
represen; ations of a Fuseliora Kean, At this period 
several of the spectators were forced to leave. the 
apartment from terror or sickness, and one gentleman 
fainted. 

Exp. 4. The last experiment consisted in. transmit- 
ting the electric power from the spinal martow to the 
ulnar nerve, as it passes by the internal condyle at the 
elbow: the fingers now moved nimbly like chose of a 
violin performer; an assistant, who tried to close the 
fis, found the hand to open forcibly, in spite of his 
efforts. When the one rod was applied to a slight in- 
cision in the top of the fore finger, the fist being pre- 
viously clenched, that finger extended instantly ; and 
from the convulsive agitation of the arm, be seemed to 
point to the different spectators, some of whom thought 
he had come to life. 

Other experiments were added, to ascertain the 
quantity of residual air in the lungs ; but these, though 
jimporcant to science, do not court extract. Dr. Ure 
seems to concinde that but, for the incisions into the 
blood vessels in the neck, and wounds oi the spinal 
marrow of the criminal, life might have been restored. 
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much more powerful and efficacious for good than 
any system of punishment ever yet iried, would it not | 
be well, or rather, is it not the duty of society to adopt | 
neasures to introduce it into ctice? If additional { 
proofs are wanting of the irresistible influence of kind- | 
hess, properly direcced, in controlling the most vicious | 
of mankind, they are amply supplied by Mrs. Fry's! 
proceedings in Newgate. | 
| 








YVolar Expedition. 
(Continued from our former Numbers.) 


This process was continued, without interruption, as. 


In the judgment of many scientific gentlemen who 


full halt an hour betore this period, the bedy had been| 


Court ror Recovery or Dests uNDER F 


| dissulving them has been usually practised, Cer. 
tainly, the: trialicouid! de no harm ; and as, theoygh 
the benevoleuce of our Bible Sucieties, every vemel 
leaving the port’ is supplied with these valuable 
hooks, it may not be difficult to Gnd one atleast ja 
each crew, whose memory is‘safficiently strong to 
retain the whole of that gospel, in’ readiuess to recite 
(the historian uses this word, not read) on the ap 
pearance of this terrible phenomenon. I have po 
doubt, if he be carefal Ao recite it correctly, die 
titictly, aud with proper emphasis, that the water 
spout will be annihilated befure be has finished the 
tweuty-first chapter. i 
Allowing the narrative to be correct, aud swe hare 
no reason to doubt it, we may at least conclude, that 
Columbus’s vessel had not only a Bible on board, 
but also one at least who was conversant with it: 
but the inferences that might be drawn from it ate 
tuo any to be enlarged upov, and too obvious 
needit, Perhaps some of your phiusophical readers 
will indulge us with a dissertation on cause and ¢- 


fect, as applicable to this ; 
MATTER OF FACT. 
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Co Lorrespondents, Beye 
ape : Aectrici 
A Constant READER, who recommends for insertion fie’ “tumble 
in the Kaleidoscope, an article on ** Annual Parke GPS "e per 









ments and Universal Suffrage,” from the last Edin 
ie Review, is informed that, previous! y to receif- 
ing his letter, we had selected some extracts from thet 
very able composition. The moderation and ab 
of virulence conepicuous in that composition allude 
to, reider its insertion perfectly consonant with 
plan of our work; from which it was never contem 
lated wholly to exclude what may be termed genersh 
ut only party politics ; although our taste rather it- 
clines us to the selection of literary, scienti 
miscellaneous subjects. 

The Kaleidascope will, of course, acquirc additions! 
interest, at a time when the reports of the proceedings 
in Parliament necessarily exclude from te columd 
of a newspaper some portion. of light miiscellaneos 
reading. , 










































































Pounvs.—We shall adopt the suggestion of 
TRADESMAN, by giving in our next, if practicable 
an abstract, if not the whole, of the Act of Parl» 
ment for recovering of small debts in Birm'‘nzham, # 
possessing an interest at this moment, whe it is 






































tude i Paris, for the year 1819, cuutains an article 





A Distinction without a Difference.—Sir Richard | 
‘Steele, in one of his dedications, a the only differ- 
}ences between our two churches in the opinions of the 
| ce 
‘infallible, and the chureh or England is ncver in the, 
| wrong. | 
| Scillement by Forty Days’ Residence.—It by 
ithat ancient book of legal knowledge The Mirrer, that 

formerly no person was permitted to abide in any place 
in England above forty days, unless he was enrolled in 
| some uthing or decenary, which, most probably, gave 
| rise to the hmitation in the Act. of Car. IL. relative to 








ja settlement in the place in which a person resides forty | 


|; days without being removed. 


thin estate, near Canaclit 


on the Polar Seas, which comprises sume interesting | 

° . ! 
details, It appears from observations most deserving | 
of confidence, that in Bebring’s Strait the currents | 


certainty of their doctrine is, that the Romish church is are all divected towards the north—aud that, on the | D. W.'s paper on Politeness was regu’a.y receiv 4, ani 


contrary, those in Davis’ Strait run towards the | 
‘south; whence it is concluded that at the bottom of 
Bafliu’s Bay there exists a communication with the 
Icy Sea, and that Greenland is completely divided 
from the continent of America, a point still unascer- 
tained. Another very remarkable fect in the natural 
history of our globe, is the dissclution suffered by 
the mountains of ice which descend from the uorth | 
of the Atlantic Ocean, and which sc metimes reach 
even the Tropics before they are di:sulved, These 
frequently occasion embarrassments to navigators, 


| " . a 
| A rich load of dead —~ enacts of which the fullowing is au) cxampleie-Inthe mom; No. 59, Gerand.Sucet, for ready money only. . 


The Anuuary published by the Bureau of Long 









contemplation to procure a similar Act for this “a 
Documents of this description, which are too len 
for a weekly newspaper, are peculiarly adapted tot 
plan of the Ku/cidoscope, which we are anxious @ 
render serviceable to the interests and imprcv-ment 
our nati. e town. : 






















will be duly att>nded to. : 


We thank our indefatigable correspondent, -¥.'S. G. 
his further contributions. 
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